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NOW is the time 


Since 1849, the 
Snead symbol of 
lasting beauty, 
quality and prog- 
ress in metal con- 
struction. 


Librarians who require bookstack additions within 
existing buildings will find it especially advan- 
tageous to order their requirements immediately. 
In about six or eight months it will be difficult 
to take care of such expansion work with care, 
speed and economy because new library build- 
ings now in the advanced planning stages will be 


ready for their equipment. 


Right now, while our engineering, estimating, 
and manufacturing facilities are available, we can 
fill your requirements quickly and economically. 
Your inquiry will receive careful and prompt 


attention. Write us your requirements. 


SNEAD & Company «© Founded 1849 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of library bookstacks and steel partitions 
Sales Office: 98 Pine Street, Jersey City 4, N.J. Main Office and Plant: Orange, Va. 
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OUTSTANDING NEW BOOKS = FROM COLUMBIA 





THE TROLLOPES 


The Chronicle of a Writing Family 


By LUCY POATE STEBBINS and RICHARD POATE STEBBINS 


A delightful biography of Anthony Trollope, his mother. Frances, and his 
brother Thomas Adolphus. “It really does explain Trollope. ... In gen- 
eral, this is a ‘must’ for any Trollopian. Also it is apt to send non-Trol- 
lopians on a happy tour of Barsetshire.’"—Clifton Fadiman. Illus. $4.00 





THE GERMANS IN HISTORY 


By PRINCE HUBERTUS ZU LOEWENSTEIN 


A highly controversial, critical analysis of the Germans from Tacitus to 
Hitler. “Richly documented and excellently, written book far superior to 
most recent treatises on German history. Highly recommended for college 


and larger public libraries.’ —Library Journal. 


$5.00 





MEN, MIND, AND POWER 
By David Abrahamsen 


A psychiatrist's analysis of the German 
people. 

“A road map for the most difficult jour- 
ney we must yet make—the reorientation 
of vast nations to peaceful ways’’—Leo 
M. Cherne. $2.00 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
LITERATURE 
By Nathan C. Starr 
An uncommonly thoughtful and fresh 
treatment of the values in literature to 


help the reader gain the most enjoyment 
from prose or poetry. $1.50 








A CHINESE VILLAGE 
By Martin C. Yang 
The story of Taitou, Shantung Province, 
by a native son. “To read him thor- 
oughly is to know China better than any 


American has yet through the printed 
page.” —Emily Hahn. $3.00 


—— 55 —— 


INDUSTRY IN 
LATIN AMERICA 
By George Wythe 
The most nearly complete survey of the 
industrial aspects of different Latin Amer- 


icam economies and based on reliable 
facts. $4.00 


PLAINVILLE, U.S.A. 


By James West 


The people and customs of a rural community in the Middlewest. 
village gossip.”-—Sinclair Lewis in Esquire. 


“As fascinating as 
$2.75 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, Morningside Heights, New York 27 
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Microfilm brings wounded veterans the 
comfort and enjoyment of books 





DVENTURE story on the ceiling! Today, entire 
books are photographed on microfilm . . . their 
pages reduced to about the size of a postage stamp. 


The films are run through specially designed ma- 
chines that project enlarged pictures of each page. 
A remote control switch enables a bed-ridden war 
veteran to move the film by pushing a button with 
finger, elbow, toe, or even his chin, so that he may 
easily “‘turn the pages’’ in correct sequence. 


Pioneered by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and Argus, Inc., manufacturers of precision 
instruments, the idea quickly appealed to several 
philanthropic citizens anxious to do something for 
hospitalized veterans. 


Projected Books, Inc.—a non-profit organization 
—was formed. Librarians selected titles of likely 
interest to convalescents. The books were micro- 
filmed, and the films are sold for about a dollar and 
a half each. Government agencies, hospitals, and 
charitable organizations purchase the films and pro- 
jectors, and many have been donated by individuals. 
Libraries also may purchase the equipment to aug- 
ment their hospital library services. 


Du Pont “‘Microcopy”’ Film is used for ‘“Pro- 
jected Books.”’ Its fine grain emulsion gives accurate 
reproduction. High resolving power, contrast and 
an archival type safety base are additional qualities. 
A booklet about Du Pont microfilm will be sent upon 
request. E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo 
Products Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Buy VICTORY Bonds 





DU PONT 
MICROCOPY 
FILM 


Better Things for Better Living 
. +» Through Chemistry 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 
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Public and School 
Library Aids from the A.L.A. 








FARGO'S ACTIVITY BOOK NO. TWO 


Library Projects for Children and Young People. A “recipe” book describing 
briefly hundreds of activities successfully used by teachers, pupils, and librarians 
working together to make their libraries more effective within and outside their 
walls, in school and community relationships. In three parts: Part I, the Intro- 
duction; Part II develops enterprises which are library-centered; Part III unfolds 
activities which are curriculum-centered and grouped under the various curriculum 


subjects. For elementary, junior, and senior high schools, and public libraries. 





239p. $2.50. 

SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 

FOR PRIMARY GRADES FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES, 
By Eloise Rue. Designed to save hours First Supplement 


of time for public and school librarians 
and teachers who use subject material 
at the primary level. Indexes more than 


Miss Rue has indexed some 600 new 
books under 2500 subjects for grades 


500 commonly used primary books and 4-6, to supplement her basic index ($4; ( 
readers through third grade. 7700 en- with supplement, both for $5). She 
tries; 1500 subjects. Full bibliographi- has included the newer curricular inter 
cal information. A reviewer in the ests. Writes a critic, “The whole series, 
Chicago Schools Journal says, “An in- now covering books for primary and 


valuable book for individual possession, 


intermediate grades, is excellent . 
and no school can afford to be without 


fills a long felt need.” 197p. $2.50 


it.” 
THORNE-THOMSEN RECORDS BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
OF CHILDREN'S STORIES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

The five twelve-inch double-faced _ rec- The ALA-NEA-NCTE joint list which 


ords now available — Gudbrand-on-the- 
Hillside, Sleeping Beauty, Baldur, and 
two records of Tales from the Volsunga 
Saga—are by an outstanding storyteller. 


classifies and evaluates 1500 live, use- 
ful, and interesting titles. In addition 
to subject headings, each entry gives : 





Fine examples of folklore and myth, buying information, and L.C. card | = 
they are for story hour, classroom, and numbers. Directory of publishers, and 
the home. Sold only in sets of five rec- index. Replaces “1000 Books for the 
ords, at $10 per set, prepaid. Senior High School Library.” 200p. $2. 

















American Library Association 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
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But they don’t fit her! 


Of course, they don’t. 
They’re much too large. Those clothes 
were made for Big Sister. 


Fitting a child’s mind into reference 
works beyond her age limit is equally 
as unwise as fitting her body into 
outsize clothes. She is left 
bewildered, uncertain, confused by 
writing that is scaled to a mature mind. 


Not so with Britannica Junior, 
the encyclopaedia prepared especially 
for children. It makes no attempt 
to cover both adult and children’s 
reference fields. Its 12 volumes 
are all intended for the use of 
children in the elementary grades. 


Written by more than 200 educators and librarians— 
each an authority in his own field— 
Britannica Junior contains more 
than 4000 pages of fascinating, 
informative material. Yet it is written 
in the direct, simple language of boys and girls. 


Children will find library assignments 
a fascinating adventure when they use 
Britannica Junior. They will develop a taste 
for knowledge, a thirst for information when 
facts are presented so simply, so understandably. 


=> FEATURES YOU'LL APPRECIATE: 


@ READY-REFERENCE VOLUME. A full-size volume, : 
giving quick information on more than 20,000 subjects, 
with over 50,000 references to further information in 
the set. Aids the student in looking up information independently 
of adult help. Develops the habit of using an index. 
© ILLUSTRATIONS AND BINDINGS. Britannica Junior is 
profusely and colorfully illustrated. The handsome bindings 
Teena | are washable and durable, will stand up under handling. 


Asse] 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 


Please send, without cost or obligation, additional 
information about Britannica Junior. 


Name Address_____ 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA = city. _Zone_—State—___ 


Dept. 111-M FRUITS ees rae 


Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica [] 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS Britannica World Atias [) 
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Old Hills, New Hurdles 


HE parlor of a Midwestern home during the 

years just before and just after the turn of the 
century could scarcely be considered properly fur- 
nished—so it has often been said—without a copy 
of Will Carleton’s poems. On October 28, Hills- 
dale College (Hillsdale, Michigan) held special 
services commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of their much loved alumnus. In 1871, 
two years after Carleton had finished college, he 
wrote a group of verses called ‘Betsy and I Are 
Out,” and sent them to a Toledo newspaper. 
Within a few months they had been reprinted in 
almost every newspaper in the country. His lines 
beginning “Over the hill to the poorhouse’’—a 
part of the poorhouse still stands in Hillsdale—are 
perhaps the most familiar of all his pieces and are 
reputed to have set off a certain amount of healthful 
reform in the matter of the treatment of the poor 
and aged. For roughly forty years (on the strength 
of “Betsy’) he was a contributor to Harper's 
W eekly. 

Connemara, the old South Carolina estate which 
Carl Sandburg has recently purchased, was known 
as Rock Hill during the Civil War, and is said to 
have been offered to Jefferson Davis as a site for 
the capital at an hour when Richmond was doomed. 
The surrounding region, the colony of Flat Rock, 
was in an extremely dangerous position during the 
war, and deserters from both Union and Confed- 
erate armies were reported to be hiding out in the 
mountains, with bushwhackers waging guerrilla 
warfare. & J 3% Captain Paul Ader of Durham, 
North Carolina, and First Lieutenant Peyton Knight 
of New York City, both of whom are in the process 
of breaking with the military, have pooled some 
back-pay surpluses in order to set up a publishing 
house and issue some of the things written by vet- 
erans who might get “‘lost in the shuffle’ once they 
become civilians again. They believe that the war 
“started a lot of fellows writing.” Their first 
gamble, incidentally, did very well—Captain James 
Allen's We Always Come Back, which reached the 
top of the list in British nonfiction. The name of 
the new firm is Peyton Paul, first names of the two 
partners; office, in New York. 


Decade 


George Bernard Shaw took out a ten-year life in- 
surance annuity a short time ago and got a little 
impatient when reporters, reminding him that he 
was in his ninetieth year, pumped him for an ex- 
planation. His questioners were told, simply, to 
draw their own conclusions. Shaw, by the way, 
does not go very far afield these days. He finds it 
simpler and more pleasant to stay right in the very 
inaccessible village of Ayot St. Lawrence. The little 
Hertfordshire hamlet has, he says, “tractors and 
harvesters and binders’ and the arts and the army 
are well represented, but in the large there is no 
“civilization” in the crude sense; all in all, it's still 
“in the eleventh century.” He spends the morn- 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 





By B. Alsterlund 


ings writing in “Shaw's corner,”’ a revolving shelter 
that enables him to keep turned toward the sun 
He’s hard at work—at an estimated steady speed of 
“twelve words a minute’”—on his much publicized 
new play.. He has “always had a new play in stock 
just as a motor dealer has a new car in stock.” 


Postwar Improvement 


Lin Yutang, it is reported, has been working on 
an invention. of no small significance over a period 
of years: a Chinese typewriter. The multitude of 
characters in the language has thus far prohibited 
such a device, but according to his design, one is 
to be able to type “50,000 different words” [ char- 
acters} on a bank of only sixty-five keys, twenty- 
odd more than one finds on an English typewriter 


Somewhat Afield 


Early in October Pravda printed its 10,000th 
issue and its first six-page number since wartime 
shortages cut it to four pages. It has a current cir- 
culation of about 2,000,000 and it is said that it 
could rise to three times that number if paper were 
available. It is printed on twenty-one rotary presses, 
mostly U.S.-made, in a “‘bright, airy plant as big as 
two Manhattan city blocks’ (Time, October 8) 
The paper, immediately self-identified as a “propa- 
gandist agitator and organizer,’ was founded by 
Lenin, Stalin, and Molotov. 

Mein Kampf was officially blacklisted on Octo 
ber 9 in Germany. A special German “‘sifting com- 
mittee’’ banned, at the same time, works of some 
2,200 authors, including Joseph Goebbels’ popular 
From Kaiserhof to Retchschancellery. % * & 
When French public schools and high schools re- 
opened on October 1 for the winter semester it was 
revealed from Paris that there exists a black market 
even in notebooks. Legally, these are sold (and 
rationed) at a regulation price of five francs each, 
on condition that the purchaser hand in an equiva- 
lent volume of wastepaper. On the black market, 
however, children with parents of means can get all 
they like at fifty francs (one dollar) each and are 
not required to make any paper donation. Text- 
books are said to be virtually unobtainable, and 
attics have been scoured for old grammars and 
lexicons that saw use a generation or more ago. 


Various 


Archibald MacLeish on October 19 was ap- 
pointed chairman of the American delegation to 
the London conference for drawing up the final 
continuations of the Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization of the United Nations. 
& & 3 Among the winners of postservice fel- 
lowships awarded October 21 by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation were Oliver 
La Farge, John Bakeless, Ben Belitt, William E. 
Wilson, and Adrienne Koch. 


(Continued on page 264) 
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From the Eagle's Nest 


Ca Grey Barnarp, the American sculptor, used always to speak of the 
fertile prairies and river-lands of the Middle West as “‘the eagle’s nest 
of our democracy.’” There Abraham Lincoln was born and raised, and there 
became the great champion of the kind of freedom that has brought us to world 
leadership. 


He knew the value of education because he was denied its advantages. All 
told he figured that between his eighth and fifteenth birthdays he had twelve 
months of schooling, and that primitive. And he, as few others, knew the 
value of reading, for his thoughtful perusal of a few good books laid the foun- 


dation for his supreme service in saving our form of government. 


“One of the first, and certainly one of the most important duties of every 
school teacher today is the planting of Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the 
hearts and minds of our youth,’’ says Dr. Vernon L. Nickell, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Illinois, adopted state of the Great Emanci- 
pator. “‘As guides to the understanding and appreciation of his concept of 
government of, by and for the people, our teachers—whether in one-room or 
high schools and colleges—carry a responsibility second to none. Now, in 
the confusion of war’s aftermath, they must sense as never before the need for 
their leadership in classroom development of good citizenship. 


“T feel that the School Edition of The Reader’s Digest should be classed 
among the valuable mediums for aiding this vital task allotted them. It is; in 
effect, a bridge between textbook information and the actual working-out of 
our principles and ideals in everyday life. It presents so many phases of our 
republican form of government in action, and so clearly sets forth the soundest 
of our social and political ideals that it helps to prepare our youth not only for 
support of these, but for protecting them against the efforts of subversive 
groups to take advantage of inevitable postwar confusion.” 


The Reader's Digest 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 262) 


The Printed Word 


James Street, once the youngest ordained Baptist 
minister in the United States, wrote his recent The 
Gauntlet, he says, “because I wanted a Protestant 
minister to get a square deal in a novel.’’ He did 
not, however, remain long in the ministry—felt he 
was a failure as a preacher and became a news- 
paperman, and in 1935 began to write novels. 

Mayor Kapp of Springfield, Illinois, ordered a 
ban, a short time ago, on the musical version of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, but an injunction restraining 
him from banning it was granted on October 19. 
The court found “nothing in the play that can pro- 
mote ill-feeling between the races.” 3% 3% J The 
same good fortune came to Strange Fruit, but in its 
dramatic version only. It passed censorship with 
John J. Spencer, Boston City Censor, on October 
17, after he had seen a performance of the play in 
Montreal. 

It is something of a victory when a government 
document gets a generous handful of prepublica- 
tion publicity, as did General George C. Marshall's 
report to the Secretary of War for the period of 
July 1943 to June 1945. The book was marked for 
general release October 9, but escaped from a New 
York bookshop into the hands of the public 
through some kind of clerical error. However, the 
seepage was only slight, and Simon and Schuster, 
the publishers, immediately sent out a flurry of 
night-letter cautions to booksellers all over the 
country. 


DIED 


OcroBerR 6. Dr. George Coles Stebbins, who 
gained international fame as a hymn writer; at his 
home in Catskill, New York; ninety-nine. He esti- 
mated that he had written 1,500 hymns. 


OcToBER 7. Beatrice Bakrow Kaufman, wife of 
George S. Kaufman, the playwright; at her home 
in New York City; after a brief illness; fifty-one. 
She was co-author of two plays: Divided by Three 
and The White-Haired Boy. With Joseph Hen- 
nessey she edited The Letters of Alexander W ooll. 
cott. 


OcrToserR 7. Alice Sturtevant Howard, founder of 
the American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion; in Boston, after an operation; sixty-seven. 
She was the author of The Seamen's Handbook for 
Shore Leave. 


Ocroser 8. Felix Salten, author of Bambi (which 
he rewrote for the Walt Disney film of the same 
name) ; at Zurich, Switzerland, after a long illness; 
seventy-five. Among his other works were Perri; 
Hound of Florence; Herr Wenzel auf Rehberg; 
Samson and Delilah; Florian, the Emperor's Stal- 
lion; and a translation into German of Abie’s Irish 
Rose (produced, with sensational success, in 
Vienna, 1927). He was a dramatic critic of the 
Neue Freie Presse of Vienna before he left Austria 
for Switzerland ai the time of Hitler's invasion of 
Austria. 


OcTOBER 18. Virginia Terhune Van de Water, 
novelist and short story writer; in Pompton Lakes, 
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New Jersey ; after a long illness. She wrote largely 
of home life, of children, etc., and contributed fic- 
tion to a number of magazines. 


OCTOBER 18. Count Leo Tolstoy, third son of 
the Russian novelist; at Haelsingborn, Sweden; 
seventy-six. As a young man he studied sculpture 
in Paris under Rodin. During World War I he 
founded, in Russia, a newspaper called Vestocha, 
which the Bolsheviks suppressed. 


OcToBER 19. Howard Barnes, actor, playwright, 
and radio author; found dead in his Chicago apart- 
ment, evidently the victim of a heart attack; sixty- 
one. A spine injury brought his acting career to an 
end, and it was then that he began to write. His 
play, Her Unborn Child, was a great moneymaker 
some years ago. 


OcTOBER 19. Hatcher Hughes, playwright and Co- 
lumbia University professor; in New York City; 
of coronary thrombosis; sixty-four. His Hell-Bent 
for Heaven won a Pulitzer Prize for plays in 1924. 


OcToBER 20. Lady Eleanor Smith, authority on 


gypsy life and traditions, the circus, and the Rus- 
sian Ballet; in London; forty-two. She was the au- 
thor of a number of books, including her reminis- 
cences, Life’s a Circus. Her researches into Romany 
life took her to Spain where she was received by a 
band of Spanish gypsies as a blood member 


AMERICAN BOOKS FOR 
NETHERLANDS BOOKSTORES 


Two million guilders’ (about $780,000) worth 
of books at wholesale prices will bé bought in the 
United States for Netherlands bookdealers by a 
government mission. Wouter Nijhoff, Jr., of the 
publishing concern of Martinus Nijhoff, and Dr. 
L. Brummel, director of the Royal Library at The 
Hague, will head the mission. 

American books are in great demand in the 
Netherlands but the main obstacle to their acquisi- 
tion has been the scarcity of foreign exchange. Up 
to the present all available exchange was used for 
the procurement of material vital to the rehabilita- 
tion of the country. Bookdealers applied to the 
government’ for 5,000,000 guilders in American 
currency with which to buy books but were unable 
to acquire more than 2,000,000 guilders’ worth of 
dollars. However, with this amount, they will 
make purchases in the United States at the reduced 
rates which accredited dealers receive from the pub- 
lishers and in this way will get. the most out of 
their limited dollar resources. 


It is hoped that transportation can also be ar- 
ranged for the books in Holland awaiting shipment 
to America because large amounts of American cur- 
rency will then be forthcoming for the purchase of 
more books in America. Half a million guilders’ 
worth of books, magazines and journals are ready 
for shipment to the United States and England. 
Among the important American customers for 
whom copies of all wartime publications have been 
set aside, are Princeton, Yale, Columbia, Harvard, 
Illinois, and Duke universities. Each of these sub- 
scribers will receive a complete series of publica- 
tions without any breaks indicating the war years. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 9 
i FORUM! 


Re-publication date, September, 1945; Vol. CIV, No. 1. 


DEBAT ES—complete with pertinent 
Documents and Bibliography 


ARTICLES by outstanding college profes- 


sors, educators and specialists 


NEWS REVIEWS— each month by the 


Current History staff 


NEWSPAPER COLUMNS—and edi- 


torials from papers all over 
the country 


THEATRE—BOOKS—POETRY 


Published by 
the editors of 


CURRENT HISTORY AMONG ForuUM’s WRITERS 





In 1886, when-volume I, number 1 of FORUM 
Frederick H. Cramer: 


appeared, the country was less complex than it is 
today. The population was only 50,155,783; cities 
were relatively unimportant. Today, giant cor- 
porations, well organized labor unions and other 
pressure groups signal the complexities of the 
post-war world. Divergent philosophies vie for 
popular support. 


The new FORUM, like the old, will be a unique 
magazine of opinion, presenting the conflicts of 
interest, the varying viewpoints, of all the groups 
that make up our complex society today. 


Sociological problems: “Divorced in Reno” 
(October); Blueprint for Health (November)- 
Economics: “Taxes” (October); “Labor Rival- 
ries and Policies” (November )—Education: “The 
Re-Education of Japan” (November); “Teaching 
the Future” (December)—Philosophy: “Indoc- 
trinating Democracy?” (November )—Politics : 
“Peace-Making, 1919; 1945” (November); “The 
Soviet Union and Europe” (December )—all these 
fields are covered in the new FORUM. 


The old FORUM was widely read and much 
respected: the new FORUM will follow its inde- 
pendent liberal policy. 





Mount Holyoke College 


Sidney B. Fay: 


Harvard University 


John Gassner: 
The Theatre Guild 


Paul Landis: 
Washington State College 


Channing Liem: 
Princeton University 


David Morton: 
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Robert Henriques 


[ ome were to draw up a comparative study of 
the American and British armies, one observa- 
tion would almost inevitably come to the surface 
among the “glittering generalities’: specifically, 
that in the upper brackets of the (professional) 
army personnel there is, among the British, a rec- 
ord of more versatile intellectual accomplishment. 
To put this same fact into a slightly statistical 
form, a listing of the belles-lettres achievements 
of Englishmen who have served in a distinctly 
military capacity—in war and peace—would run 
to an encouraging length. The same kind of tab- 
ulation on the basis of American achievement 
would be discouragingly meager. Robert Hen- 
riques is an excellent illustration of the British 
tendency in this regard, for he is writer and army 
officer, and he would undoubtedly have made an 
enviable literary name for himself had he been 
entirely isolated from all things military. 

Robert David Quixano Henriques (Hen-ree’ 
cuss) was born in London, on December 11, 1905, 
the son of Julien Quixano Henriques and Mar- 
garet (Beddington) Henriques. He is descended 
from a Spanjsh Jew who went to England via 
Holland in the reign of Elizabeth; and his great- 
grandfather was the first English Jew to hold a 
commission in the British Army. 

Robert Henriques was educated at Rugby and 
there served a literary apprenticeship as editor 
of the school comic paper. He afterward entered 
New College, Oxford, and in 1926 took an hon- 
ors degree in modern history, and meantime 
(1925) edited the Oxford University Review. 

In the year he left Oxford he joined the Royal 
Artillery, and for the next four years served in 
England, Egypt, and the Sudan in the light and 
field artillery. The amenities of army life in 
those days, however, were such as to allow him to 
jump horses in all the leading shows in England 
and to take part, in 1932, in the International 
Horse Show at Olympia. A severe accident on 
the polo field, however, brought all this to an end, 
and in 1933 he retired from the army. For four 
years thereafter he lived on the River Coln in 
the Cotswolds, managing his small chain of three 
local newspapers. In 1937 he set out on a big 
game expedition into the Sudan and while track- 
ing lions and leopards in Darfur province and in 
French Equatorial Africa his venture in journal- 
ism failed. He spent two years in France, and 
when the threat of war in Europe became general 
he returned to his earlier career and completed 
an army correspondence staff course. He was then 
appointed senior artillery staff officer of a field 
division that saw action in France during 1939 
and 1940. Before the disastrous evacuation, how- 
ever, he was back in England again. Meantime 
he had loaned his home in the Cotswolds to 
émigrés from Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Danzig—more than twenty well known doc- 
tors, musicians, technicians, lawyers, etc. 

In June 1940 he sent his wife (Vivien Doris 
Levy Henriques) and four children to the United 
States. At this time he joined the commandos, 
raised his own troops, became brigade major of 
the “Special Services Brigade,”’ the over-all com- 
mando unit. He heiped to plan, and took part 
in, the famous Vaagso raid—he was anything but 
a chair-borne officer! Shortly afterward he was 
transferred to the headquarters of Combined Oper- 
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ations and served as a military planner under 
Mountbatten at the time of the St. Nazaire and 
other commando raids. 

In 1942 he was loaned to the United States 
Army as a liaison officer and participated, with 
the Third Infantry Division, in the -assaults on 
Casablanca; for this he was awarded the (U.S.) 
Silver Star. During the entire Sicilian campaign 
he was liaison officer between Patton and Mont- 
gomery, a delicate task which earned him the 
(U.S.) Bronze Star. [Henriques is also a Member 
of the Order of the British Empire. } 

During the long period of preparation for the 
Normandy invasion Henriques worked under Eis 
enhower in SHAEF as chief military planner of 
combined operations. When D-Day had passed, 
his assignment changed and he became the brief- 
ing officer for the war correspondents attached to 
SHAEF, leaving his desk in July and August for 
special missions in Normandy. 

His books have followed the broad outlines 
of his own career. In 1938 came Death by Moon- 
light, an account of his hunting trip in the Sudan 
A year later, during his stay in France he wrote 
No Arms, No Armour, a tale written around a 
young Englishman, a subaltern in the army; this 
won him the second All Nations Novel Prize 
(1939) an award of approximately $15,000. 
Three years later, literally in the heat of the war, 
came The Voice of the Trumpet, a prose poem 
about a commando raid, written largely aboard 
ship between raids. Captain Smith and Company, 
too, came out of his own war experiences. Home 
Fires Burning, story of returning veterans, is a 
1945 title. 


In May 1945 he accepted the U.S. Treasury 
Department's invitation and flew to the United 
States to act as a guest speaker at the Book and 
Author War Bond rallies, the first author to come 
direct from Britain for this express purpose. He 
has done a regular monthly book review column 
for the London Observer, and is now at work on 
a film and a new novel. 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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MY GREATEST DAY 
IN BASEBALL 


As told to John P. Carmichael and other noted sportswriters 


47 Dramatic Stories by 47 Stars 


ORTY-SEVEN thrill-filled moments in the history of baseball 

are dramatized for its followers. The stories highlight vital 
plays in decisive games, recalled by the famous stars who made them 
great. These are the classic yarns heretofore limited to the lucky 
few privileged.to hear them spun in dugouts and locker rooms. 
John P. Carmichael is one of the fifteen noted sportswriters to whom 
these “Greatest Days’ by baseball’s stars have been told. Among 
the others are Chet Smith, Jack Ryan, Hal Totten, Lloyd Lewis, 
Bill Leiser, Gabriel Pond, and Bill Van Fleet. Each has contributed 
one or more important chapters to baseball lore. 
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A Treasury of 
HORSE STORIES 


Selected by MARGARET CABELL SELF 
Author of “Horses, Their Selection, Care and Handling” 
and “Fun on Horseback” 


STORIES and poems about thoroughbreds, draft horses, light 


wrote 

ote harness, standard breeds, ponies, high-school cowponies, wild 
Prize range horses, flat racers, steeplechasers and trotters ; horses that pull 
en. hearses, and even one that pulls a Quaker to church. 

coh Here is a book which will appeal not only to those who love horses, 
“nog but also to those who enjoy fine literature. John Steinbéck, Rudyard 


Roane Kipling, Saki, John Masefield, David Gray, Will James, Luigi Piran- 

is a dello, Isabel Rorick, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and John Galsworthy 
siaaie are only a few of those whose writings are included in this an- 
nited thology. 
: and 


A. S. BARNES 482 COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1838 
67 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








MONG the unanswered questions in the realm 

of literary techniques and forms is this one: 

Is the historical novel a book in which one merely 
places the action in a recognizable historical period, 
or is it one in which the novelist must remain 
meticulously true to the record, deviating from it 
only in minor detail. Strangely enough, the testi- 
mony of those who write historical fiction would 
seem to suggest that a strict adherence to fact is of 
primary importance. Elswyth Thane, who has done 
a considerable piece of plowing in this field, con- 
tends that she is “scrupulously honest with history 
and the reader.” The lives of her characters are 
“inflexibly governed by the historical events in 
which they are involved. If it is a war tale she 
even makes elaborate charts to plot out the move- 
ments of a particular unit or “roving character.” 

Elswyth Thane was born in Burlington, Iowa, 
but has livéd much of her life in the eastern states. 
She did some newspaper work, which she acknowl- 
edges as good training, and worked for a motion 
picture studio—‘‘long ago’’—before settling down 
to full-time writing. 

Her first novel, Riders of the Wind, was pub- 
lished in 1925. It did not suffer the ordinary 
ordeals of its class. Naturally enough, a lot of 
paper had gone into the basket before the final 
draft was in the envelope, but once it was on its 
way, the battle was over—it was accepted by the 
first publisher who saw it. Books came along al- 
most yearly—Echo Answers, His Elizabeth, Cloth 
of Gold, etc. In 1928 she began putting in sum- 
mers on historical research in the British Museum 
In this same year she was married to William 
Beebe, the author, naturalist, and explorer. She 
continued her occasional work at the British Mu- 
seum until the outbreak of World War II. 

In the early thirties she tried her hand at play- 
writing. Her “The Tudor Wench” was produced 
in London in 1934; and “Young Mr. Disraeli” in 
1935 in London and in New York in 1937. But 
on her own word, playwriting is “too uncertain 
and exhausting,’’ and she would rather remain in a 
field that enjoys a less precarious existence. 


In 1943 she began a “pentalogy” in historical 
fiction, running from 1774 upward: Dawn's Early 
Light (American Revolution), Yankee Stranger 
(Civil War) a Sears Peoples Book Club choice, 
Ever After (Spanish American War, Cuba Cam- 
paign), with two yet to come. The Light Heart, 
covering the period from the turn of the century 
to the outbreak of World War I, is in progress; the 
fifth, presumably in the idea stage, will round out 
the pattern and bring. the record up to 1939. 


The activities and interests of her husband, of 
course, are not without influence, in the Beebe- 
Thane household. On a small balcony over their 
library door is a Tibetan crossbow, among the 
books are cases of brilliantly-colored butterflies and 
moths, and on a table stands one of the heavy glass 
portholes of the famous bathysphere. But her own 
handiwork, too, is in evidence—many-color needle- 
point cushions, which she does when she can get 
her husband to read aloud. The temptation, she 
admits, to leave her own work is much greater 
when her husband is at leisure, for she sees too 
little of him at best. Both of them, however, are 
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Blackstcne Studios 


ELSWYTH THANE 


putting in more and more time at their country 
home at Wilmington, Vermont, where the hazards 
of interruptions are fewer. 

For her historical novels she does all her own re 
search, and prefers to lean on contemporary diaries, 
memoirs, and published correspondence, rather than 
the official biographies. She tries, she says, to see 
things from the then point of view rather than the 
now—‘We are inclined to be wise after the event 
If she happens to be describing a military campaign 
she uses not only the timetable charts mentioned 
above but rather intricate colored maps — com 
posites of those she runs across in the course of her 
search—drawn for her by her mother (no map, she 
explains, ever seems to have been made complete) 
Her beginning outline is a matter of about a half 
dozen key scenes, with a lot of blank spaces that 
demand filling in as the tale progresses. She does 
not draw her characters from people within her 
own acquaintance, even in a modern story; and she 
holds that she has “never made use of a real life 
‘situation’—the sort of thing people tell you be 
cause it would make a good book.” She does het 
first drafts in longhand in ruled notebooks, and by 
handling all her own typing limits the radius of 
blame if anything is wrong when the manuscript 
reaches the publisher. She is conscious of the dan 
gers of cluttering up a book “with grace notes and 
arpeggios” that might muffle its rhythm. “You 
must,” she says, “keep step and watch your cres 
cendo. . . . Most of all you should know when 


to stop.” 
Ss 68 


The proper study of mankind is books. 
—ALDOUS HUXLEY 
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Everybody wants to read these 


LIPPINCOTT SUCCESSES 


THE 
EGG 
AND I 


by 
Betty MacDonald 


“ 


. » gay and humorous account 
of the author’s life on a chicken 
farm.”—Saturday Review 


“ .. this book glows with life. . . 
A bright, light, laughing book. Not 
to be missed.”—N. Y. Post 


“Could be the Margaret Halsey 
of the chicken world. Small pub- 
lic libraries will use this title for 
years.”—Library Journal 


“She writes with a breezy, West- 
ern unconventionality and with a 
wit as quick as a needle. Her fig- 
ures of speech made me laugh 
aloud. . .”—Atlantic Monthly 


$2.75 
6th BIG PRINTING 





THE 
WHITE 
TOWER 


by 
James Ramsey Ullman 


“A timely and challenging novel 
which . . . combines in a rare and 
potent mixture, the bright face of 
physical danger with the inner 
world of the mind and the haunt- 
ing motivations which lie below the 
surface of thought and action.”— 
Alice Dixon Bond, Boston Herald. 


“One of the most impressive and 
haunting pieces of work I have 
read for many a day.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. $3.00 


519,000 copies in print 


A Book-of-the-Month Club 
Selection 


The only reference book of its kind 
GOVERNMENT JOBS AND HOW TO GET THEM 


An encyclopedia of over 500 government jobs with 


complete directions on getting them. An invaluable 


guide for returning service men and women and 


former war-plant workers. 


Edited by Stertinc D. Spero $2.95 


PHILADELPHIA «6° J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Snowshoe 
Country 


by FLoreENce P. JAQUES 
illustrated by LEE JAQUES 


The companionable book that 
captures the spirit of winter 
. . . the deep silence of snow 
and ice, the excitement and 
peace of isolation in the wil- 
derness. An exhilarating 
combination of Florence P. 
Jaques’ sensitive prose and 
Francis Lee Jaques’ bold 
black-and-white drawings. 


CANOE COUNTRY 


also by the JAQUES 


Alluring chronicle of a north 
woods holiday. “A book for 
the shelf of special treasures.” 
Natural History. 


“Mrs. Jaques in magic words 
and Mr. Jaques in distinctive 
pictures have related their 
unique experiences .. . all out- 
door fans will be irresistibly 
attracted.” Winnipeg Free 
Press. $2.00 


What DeVoto says about 
AMERICA IS WEST 


“Here are variety, vigor, rich- 
ness, magnificent liveliness— 
all true, all typical.” New York 
Herald Tribune Book Review. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The cotrespondence columns of the 
yen to all our readers for 
The Editor is not responsible for 





{Eprror’s- Nore: 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate o 
debate and comment. 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Negro Librarians in Baltimore 


To the Editor: 


A Maryland correspondent has written me re 
cently about a suit brought against the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore by a Negro 
teacher of that city because she was refused ad 
mittance to a class in library work. The suit was 
dismissed by the magistrate on the ground that 
there would be no job for her if she did com- 
plete the course. I was able to get a copy of the 
editorial printed in the Baltimore Sun on October 
18 which contained this: “Following the refusal 
of the Supreme Court to review a decision of 
the Fourth United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, the board of trustees of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library has rescinded its resolution barring 
Negroes from its training classes. The decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals reversed an opin- 
ion of the local District Court which held that 
the library is not a public institution.” 

Do any of your readers know more details of 
this extraordinary situation? Perhaps some one 
from Enoch Pratt can advance information to 
change the picture as it is presented here? Or 
is this really all we are to be permitted to know 
about a library whose reputation has shone with 
the light of leadership among free libraries in 
America ? 

The Baltimore editorial referred to above goes 
on to say that although the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary may originally have been a private corpora- 
tion, its functions and its reliance upon municipal 
appropriations are emphatic evidence of its actual 
public character at the present time. The rescind- 
ing of the board’s resolution means that Negroes, 
hitherto excluded, will now be admitted to courses 
for the training of librarians and that those who 
pass the courses will be employed as needed. It 
was to achieve this object, of course, that the in- 
junction against the library was sought. 

Has the Wilson Library Bulletin statistics on 
the number of Negro librarians in the United 
States who are employed? What proportion is 
in the South or in the borderline states? Are 
Negro residents of Baltimore given free access to 
all departments of the Enoch Pratt Free Library? 
These and other relevant questions have occurred 
to me many times since this matter was first 
brought to my attention. Perhaps other readers, 
too, will be interested in the answers. 


HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Free Public Library 


{Epiror’s Note: A.L.A. has no separate, count of 
Negro members, but Olga Peterson, public relations chief, 
sends us this note: 

The number of colored librarians (female) in the United 
States in 1940 was 412, but we have been unable to find any 
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separate figures on men. Negro men librarians are évi- 
dently so few that they are lumped in ‘‘Professional Work- 
ers—Miscellaneous’’ by the U. S. census. Our source was 
16th Census of the U. §., 1940 Population, Vol. 3, The 
Labor Force; Part 1, U. S. Summary, Washington, 1943 
(Table 62. Race of Employed Persons, except on public 
emergency work, and on experienced workers seeking work, 
by occupation and sex, for the U. S., 1940).} 


For Libraries Open on Holidays 


To the Editor: 


The poorest paid and hardest working profes- 
sion may not thank me for this attention. But it 
is just because I have known personally so many 
librarians whose every ideal has been service to 
their communities and schools that I venture to 
suggest this additional opportunity for service. 

It was my privilege to be a member of the second 
summer course on ‘‘the curriculum” which Profes- 
sor Franklin Bobbitt taught at the University of 
Chicago. That was over thirty years ago. Bobbitt 
was a pioneer. His course was in the experimental 
stage; only one summer before had he offered it; 
he asked freely for suggestions from experienced 
schoolmen in the class. I was then a high school 
principal. One of the assignments Bobbitt gave us 
was to try out in our own schools and home com- 
munities his objectives for education in one realm 
of our own choice, e.g., education for health, edu- 
cation for leisure, etc. Ideas expressed in college 
lecture courses were often fair enough as ideals. 
But Bobbitt wanted to know: Would they work? 

The importance of educating for a better use of 
leisure time was pointed by the way the working 
day has been shortened in the past generation and 
the prospect that all the necessary work can be 
accomplished in still fewer hours each day if 
the proper organization of work and workers be 
effected. Commercial enterprises —— movies and 
other places of amusement and entertainment—are 
already planning to exploit the increased leisure 
time. Shall our libraries and schools not make ad- 
ditional plans for leisure ? 

Reading, either for pleasure or profit, has always 
been recognized as one of the most rewarding uses 
of leisure time. In these days when the libraries 
themselves give such good publicity to the best 
among the new books both young people and adults 
who are alert for the best have a perpetual list of 
things they are wanting to read as soon as they can 
find time for them. A holiday offers such a time. 
But, in too many cases, the library hours are re- 
duced or the library is closed altogether on the 
holiday! 

Many workers of the better sort, ambitious to 
improve their status as evidenced by their attending 
evening schools in unprecedented numbers, would 
be glad to spend part of their holiday in supple- 
mentary reading in the library. A holiday in the 
library would give many others a chance to look up 
some interesting reference. 

I appreciate the long hours most librarians work 
and I wish they were as a group more adequately 
paid for their excellent services. Librarians want 
and deserve holidays as well as any of us. 

But the library open on holidays can be a great 
influence for good. If librarians see this, they can 
rearrange the working hours of staff members or 
even have the library closed certain days, e.g., Mon- 
days, as some stores and gas stations are already 
doing, so as to enable themselves without extra 
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The Pietewse 1 


Chest 
An Anthology of 
Contemplative Prose 


Edited by J, Donald Adams 
Title page design by Rockwell Kent 


This anthology of some of the 
world’s greatest and most reflective 
prose comprises a literary treasure 
chest that will be a source of never- 
ending delight to the thoughtful 
reader. Ranging from the makers of 
the King James Bible to the writers 
of the hour, THE TREASURE 
CHEST draws upon novels, essays, 
books of seiie: history, philos- 
ophy, travel, science and govern- 
ment, each passage a commentary on 
human life, each containing some 
stimulating, provocative or illumi- 
nating thought. Among the 130 
and more writers represented in 
THE TREASURE CHEST: Bacon, 
Shakespeare, Donne, Milton, Addi- 
son and Steele, Franklin, Rousseau, 
William James, Conrad, Emerson, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Cather, Mar- 
quand, Thomas Wolfe, Steinbeck, 
Anne Morrow Lindberg, John 
Hersey. 


Selected and Edited by J. Donald 
Adams, former Editor of the N. Y. 
Times Book Review, where his 
“Speaking of Books’’ column now 
appears weekly. 
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Distinguished format, specially 
designed by A. Colish, noted 
printer and designer. $2.50 
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Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING .._ | 
Hawkins Aids to ENGINEERS EXAMINATION 2 
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work to render a superior service just when it will 
count for most. 

Leisure time has been almost forgotten in the 
shortage of manpower these war years and the 
working right through holidays. But now libraries 
can help both the school and industry by keeping 
open on holidays. 

WENDELL S. Brooks, Superintendent 
Chicago Tract Society 
Chicago, Illinois 


American Book Center 


To the Editor: 


The American Book Center for War Devastated 
Libraries, Inc., has been in existence since April 1, 
1945. It is the direct outgrowth of a Conference 
on War Devastated Libraries held in Washington, 
D.C., in February by the Department of State and 
the Library of Congress, and it is sponsored by the 
Joint Committee on War Devastated and Other Li- 
braries of the Council of National Library Associ- 
ations. The center is incorporated under the laws 
of the state of New York and has been recognized 
by the Department of State, Library of Congress, 
President's War Relief Control Board, and other 
official agencies as the coordinating agency in the 
field of restocking of war devastated libraries in 
Europe and the Far East. 

The center proposes to conduct at an early date 
and through an adequate public relations program, 
a national campaign to stockpile printed materials 
for war devastated libraries. This campaign will be 
limited to printed materials useful for scholarly in- 
vestigation and for the physical, economic, indus- 
trial, and social rehabilitation of Allied Nations in 
war areas. Such materials will be solicited as gifts 
from publishers, learned societies, libraries, educa- 
tional institutions, scholars, scientists, and other in- 
dividuals throughout the United States, and wil! be 
collected at a national receiving point or points 
where they can be sorted and allocated to the li- 
braries of the recipient countries. It is estimated 
that a stockpile of more than 1,000,000 carefully 
selected pieces will be collected. 

Control of the American Book Center is through 
the following officers and board of directors: Sidney 
B. Hill, librarian and general manager, Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York, president; 
Frederic G. Melcher, R. R. Bowker Company, vice 
president; Wyllis E. Wright, librarian, Army Medi- 
cal Library, secretary; Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, librar- 
ian, Standard and Poor's Corporation, treasurer. 
The board of directors includes in addition: Milton 
E. Lord, director, Boston Public Library, chairman: 
Luther H. Evans, librarian of Congress; H. M. 
Lydenberg, formerly director of the New York 
Public Library: Keyes D. Metcalf, director, Har- 
vard University Libraries; Brother A. Thomas, 
Catholic Library Association; and Edward N. 
Waters, president, Council of National Library 
Associations. 

The origins of the center, its organization and 
objectives, have been described in some detail in 
the August 15, 1945 issue of the Library Journal. 
Since the appearance of that summary, however, 
important developments of the program have 
occurred. 

Early in its organization, the American Book 
Center announced the policy of making its services 
available and to distribute stockpiles of printed 
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materials in its custody, in the beginning only to 
the Allied Nations. The board reserved the right 
to include other, non-Allied nations later if and 
when such inclusion might be recommended by the 
Department of State. 

In interpreting this policy, the following coun- 
tries were named at a meeting of the center's board 
of directors in October, as those whose libraries 
might benefit by the ABC program: England, 
France, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece, Finland, Italy, The Soviet Union, 
Burma, China, Philippine Islands, and Siam. The 
Dutch East Indies and French Indo-China are to 
be assumed to be included through the interests of 
The Netherlands and France. This list of eighteen 
countries was approved by the ABC Board after it 
had been reviewed by the Department of State. 

The principal program of the center has been 
delayed through the difficulties of finding financial 
support for such operations. The budget covering 
one year’s operation and including such items as 
warehousing, salaries, packaging, equipment, etc., 
amounts to $200,000. This total budget has been 
allocated among the recipient countries named 
above and it is now hoped that sufficient funds 
may be realized through various national organiza- 
tions in this country which represent the interests 
of each of the recipient nations. 

It is hoped that such financial support may be 
realized soon enough to permit operation of the 
center's program soon after January 1, 1946. 

Meanwhile, several stockpiles of government 
documents and miscellaneous unselected materials 
in the hands of certain government agencies in 
Washington, D.C., are expected to be made avail- 
able to the center soon. Because the space occupied 
by the collections is needed at once for other pur- 
poses by their various owners, plans have gone for- 
ward to make a distribution of such material in 
advance of the national stockpiling campaign which 
will follow later as the principal operation of the 
center. 

Stockpiles in Washington will amount to several 
hundreds of thousands of pieces. As soon as work- 
ing details have been arranged, recipient countries 
will be invited to send competent representatives to 
select materials for the libraries of each particular 
nation. While each nation will be asked to assume 
responsibility for, and the costs of, transporting the 
material which it selects to its destination abroad, 
the center hopes to, and has assurances that it may, 
enlist the facilities of various governmental and 
nongovernmental organizations to assume responsi- 
bility for transportation to at least some areas. 
Arrangements will be made through the Washing- 
ton, D.C., embassies and legations of the recipient 
nations. 

Until the operating budget of the center has been 
realized, the center has no facilities to receive 
printed materials for distribution other than the 
Washington, D.C., stockpiles which will be dis- 
tributed with the assistance of their present owners. 
The center is encouraged to believe that its program 
may be adequately financed soon enough, however, 
to permit announcement of a stockpiling program 
of national dimensions soon after the first of the 
next calendar year. 

KENNETH R. SHAFFER, Executive Director 
American Book Center, Inc. 
Study S 46, Deck A 
The Library of Congress 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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ature 


and 
Ualues 


by Epoar S. BriGHTMAN 


IN THIS BRILLIANT answer to 
present-day naturalism Dr. Brightman, 
professor of philosophy in the Grad- 
uate School of Boston University, pre- 
sents the arguments to show that man 
can secure the highest unity and truth 
by basing his thought and action on 
the reality of human and divine per- 


sonality. 


NATURE AND VALUES shows that 
the world of science and the world of 
ideals are both rooted in the per- 
sonality of God. 


THIS PRESENTATION of personalism 
as clearer, truer to experience, and 
more satisfactory both practically and 
intellectually than any form of nat- 
uralism or humanism is an important 


clarification of present-day thinking. 


172 pages - Index $1.50 





Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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We'll rest our case with: 


This book is a must for debate coaches. 
It is a must for debaters. And shall 
we say a double-must for that un- 
fortunately much-abused person—the 


Honorable Judge. ... 





Debate has long needed a compilation 
of the rules generally followed but no- 
where succinctly stated. It was neces- 
sary in the past to read widely and to 
attend many contests to familiarize 
oneself with the rules of debate, as 
American students debate. 


And now we have it—a book which 
does just that—and does it remarkably 
well, 


The above excerpts, including the underscoring, 
were taken from a review written by Professor 
E. R. Nichols for the Debater’s Magazine. 


COMPETATIVE 


Musgrave 


eo 
MUU U LLU " 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 


DEBATE 


Rules and Strategy 


147p 


$1.25 


New York 52, New York 
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JUST OFF 
THE PRESS! 


ALASKA 


BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY 


$1022 per copy 
Order now! 
Alphabetical classification and descrip- 
tion of all towns over 600 inhabitants, 


giving names, addresses, dates of estab- 
lishment, and descriptions of businesses. 


Alphabetical listing of all salmon and 
herring packers operating in Alaska, 
giving company names, addresses of 
main offices and cannery sites, officers, 
and telephone numbers. 


All Territorial officials; all Federal 
qpenees, including U.S. Employment, 
eterans, Fish and Wildlife, Alaska 
Road Commission, etc. 


Informal business description of each 
town and city—information not avail- 
able elsewhere. 


A very candid report on the present 
status of Alaska business, its hopes and 
headaches, by Peter Wood. 


For Travelers: the names and ad- 
dresses of transportation companies, 
steamship companies, air lines, charter 
boats and planes, bus lines, car rentals, 
hotels, lodges, restaurants, amusement 
and recreation facilities, ete. ALASKA 
IS CROWDED—HOUSING FACILI- 
TIES ARE OVER-TAXED. BE SURE 
TO MAKE RESERVATIONS FAR IN 
ADVANCE. 


For Job-Seekers and Home- 
steaders: The names of federal 


agencies, employment bureaus, veterans’ 
aid, land offices. The names of business 
owners to whom you can write. 


For Investors, Large and 


Small: The Directory shows what is 
established and what is not. 


MORE oirzcrory 
The Alaska Business Directory telis 


The TRUTH about ALASKA 


The full-page writeups of the different com- 
munities in Alaska are entirely candid. 
Where business is bad or hampered by gov- 
ernment agencies, the facts are frankly dis- 
cussed. 

Peter Wood's article, ‘‘The Coming Battle 
for Alaska’’ is a thoroughly enlightened and 
comprehensive criticism of Uncle Sam’s fail- 
ure to fully develope Alaska. It merits care- 
ful study as Alaska is a fascinating land of 
great opportunities. 


ALASKA BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


Box 74 Juneau, Alaska 








INTERESTING BOOKS 
Your Readers Will Enjoy 


SCIENCE OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


By HENRY STOMMEL 


Stimulating reading for your ‘‘New Books’’ shelf. 
“‘Fascinating,”’ says Scientific American of this 
delightful book which explains the stars, weather, 
tides, marine plant, fish, animal and bird life— 
all natural phenomena observable at sea. 224 
Pages, Illustrated, $2.50 


SEA LANGUAGE COMES ASHORE 


By JOANNA COLCORD 


‘Fascinating, remarkable book,’’ said Carl Van 
Doren of this absorbing book. It tells the 
stories of over 1,000 nautical expressions, and 
how they crept into the speech of shore folk. 
For students of words, writers, and students of 
Americana. 223 Pages, $2.25 


SPANISH HANDBOOK for Mariners 
and Travelers in Latin America 
By LAURENCE F. HAWKINS 


Travelers and students will want to read this 
handbook of Latin-American Spanish which gives 
valuable information on traditions, customs and 
courtesies which should be observed. Over 3,000 
words in vocabularies arranged by everyday situa- 
tions. The ‘‘correct’’ thing to say and do in 
such delicate matters as politics and religion. 
224 Pages, $2.50 


DESTROYERS IN ACTION 


By RICHARD A. SHAFTER 


‘‘No one can read this account of our destroyers 
in action without sensing that we had some- 
thing the Japs did not understand. . . *’ says 
Vice Admiral Herbert F. Leary in his foreword 
to this timely book. All Navy-conscious readers 
(and who isn't?) will request this rapidly-paced 
story of the destroyers—old and modern—and 
the men behind them. 256 Pages, $2.50 


HANDBOOK OF KNOTS 


By RAOUL GRAUMONT 


The co-author of the famous “Encyclopedia of 
Knots’’ tells how to tie over 400 different knots 
and braids in a handy introduction to rope work, 
illustrated with 47 plates. A_ hobby, handicraft, 
and sports book. 208 Pages, $1.00 paper bound ; 
$1.75 cloth bound. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND WORLD FRONTIERS 


By ROBERT EARLE ANDERSON 


This timely book is now back in print! Again 
available is this unofficial but authoritative dis- 
cussion of America’s future merchant marine and 
foreign trade as compared with competitor na- 
tions. Hailed by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce as ‘‘ . . . probably the most complete ex- 
pression of a high official’s outlook yet gathered 
under one cover.'’ 235 Pages, iilusteated, $3.00 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 


241 W. 23d St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Library "Musts" from 
SHERIDAN HOUSE 





THE RUSSIAN STORY; 

The Coming of Age of a Great; People 
By NICHOLAS MIKHAILOV, 
author of Land of the Soviets 

“It is to be doubted that a more effective pic- 


ture of Russia has ever been painted in less 
than 200 pages.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune $2.75 


THE BEDSIDE 
TREASURY OF LOVE: 
Supreme Stories of Romance, Rapture 
and Tragedy 

Edited by T. Everett Harre 


“Contains some of the best of the world’s short 
classics . . . Flaubert, Maupassant, O. Henry, 
Balzac, Stevenson, Hardy, Conrad, Harte, Gau- 
tier, Kipling, Anatole France . . . You cannot 
go astray on this volume.’’—Cleveland Press 

690 pages, $3.00 


UNDERSTAND 


YOUR ULCER 
By BURRILL B. CROHN, M. D. 


‘‘Recommended not only to the patient for 
whom it is intended, but also to his physician.’’ 
—Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin $2.50 


DOWN THE HATCH 
Edited by ERIC DEVINE 


“Contains some of the grandest sea stories 
about yachting yet floated throughout the na- 
tion’s bookstores.’’—Boston Herald 

Illustrated by Alden McWilliams, $3.00 


A HUNDRED YEARS 


OF MEDICINE 


By C. D. HAAGENSEN, M. D. and 
WYNDHAM E. B. LLOYD, M. D. 
“One of the best general accounts of the prog- 
ress of medicine during the last hundred years 


. There are no competitors in its field.’’— 
N. ¥. Times Book Review Illustrated, $3.75 


TAKE IT EASY: 


The Art of Conquering Your Nerves 
By ARTHUR GUY MATHEWS 


‘“‘Mr. Mathews . . . speaks uncommon good 
sense and any one who has awakened in the 
night attack he is — to suffocate or have 
a heart attack might well get a great deal of 
comfort and some good information from this 
very readable book.’’—Chicago Tribune $2.98 


SHERIDAN HOUSE 


257 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 10 





























New Sargent Books 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 
For the Control of the Mind of Youth 


168 pages, red silk cloth, 
gold stamped, $1.50 


“I enjoy your daring in attack and 
your frankness,” Hughes Mearns. “A 
good and stirring book,” Charles A. 
Ellwood, Duke. “Jampacked with inter- 
est, facts and information culled from 
far and wide,” Charles I. Glicksberg. 
“Keeps me up at night following the 
shooting stars and wondering what is to 
come next,” Charles Beard. “The broad- 
sides you fling at our educational stupid- 
ities are right hearty and well directed,” 
Ralph E. Wager, Emory. “Should be re- 
quired reading for every college presi- 
dent and teacher,” S. Ralph Harlow, 


Smith. 
Ss 8 6 


HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


29th edition, 1945. 1024 pages, 
red silk cloth, $6.00 


Describes or lists over 4000 Private 
Schools. 


“This invaluable reference book for 
secondary school principals presents the 
most authentic and comprehensive infor 
mation concerning private schools,” The 
Nation’s Schools. “A must for headmas- 
ters’ offices,” Newsweek. “Of immense 
assistance to the parent in search of a 
school for his offspring,” The New York 


Times. 
Ss 8 68 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 
The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 


608 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00 


“A stupendous and devastating critique 
of American education,” Earnest Hooton, 
Harvard. “Rousing statements have be- 
hind them an immense amount of re- 
search,” E. A. Ross, U. of Wis. “It’s 
an earthquake,” George Cless. “An 
amazing wealth of material,” Payson 
Smith, U. of Me. “A masterly clinical 
document,” Harry Elmer Barnes. “Fresh 
and vigorous attack on a basic prob- 
lem,” Merle Curti, U. of Wis. “A splen- 
did job,” Lloyd Warner, U. of Chicago. 
“Should be required reading for every 
citizen,” Lloyd Ballard, Beloit. 


Circulars and Table of Contents 
on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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REVISED 
INDEX 


New and revised In- 
dex pages are being 
shipped free of 
charge to our library 
subscribers for in- 
sertion in the loose- 
leaf Index Volume. 
Write if you have a 
complete set but 
have not received 
these new Index 


pages. 








The Latest Volume of White's 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
VOLUME XXxI 


just published contains: 


The largest collection of full-length, detailed biographies (not 
thumbnail sketches) of America’s foremost Authors, Actors, 
Architects, Engineers, Educators, Inventors, Jurists, Statesmen, 
Physicians, Surgeons, Scientists and Military and Naval Officers, 
who have contributed to our national life and culture. 


The National Cyclopedia of American Biography is a continuous 
publication that by plan and scope can never be finished. To in- 
sure prompt delivery, please send continuation order for this 
and future volumes. 


Price $15.00 
less library discount 


Approximately 900 biographies 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 





PAMPHLET BINDERS <a MULTIBINDERS 
& arebach iu Stock! » 


We can furnish both items in any of the fol- 


lowing covers:* 


PHOTOMOUNT 


Marbled covers. 


PRICES AS LISTED ON PAGES 42 and 43 


PRESSBOARD 
GAYLAMOUNT 


*At this time we still cannot supply Lithomount or 


' Vr you who have waited for these 


essential library supplies, this will be 
great news! After many months during 
which there was an acute shortage of the 
binder boards, we again have materials on 
hand, and are producing the same long- 
wearing, high-quality pamphlet binders 
for which you always depended on us in 


OF CATALOG SUPPLEMENT (1942) the past. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
S208. INC. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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ART BOOKS OF 
PERMANENT VALUE 


FIELDING’S DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN’ PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS AND ENGRAVERS. By Mantle 
Fielding. The recognized Reference Work, 
alphabetically arranged, illustrated. $20.00 


JACOVLEFF AND OTHER ARTISTS. 
By Martin Birnbaum. JACOVLEFF ¢ BLAKE 
and Other Dante Illustrators * Row- 
LANDSON e BEARDSLEY @ MARCUS BEH- 
MER ® RACKHAM @ HERMANN STRUCK * 
ANNE GOLDTHWAITE. The first biography 
in English on the great Russian artist 
(1887-1938). With valuable new infor- 
mation on the eight artists. 108 half-tone 
illustrations on 60 plates. $7.00 


THE UNIVERSAL PENMAN. 3B) 
George Bickham, Foreword by Philip 
Hofer. The most comprehensive com- 
pendium on the script letter, contains a 
wealth of material for the modern adver- 
tising artist and letterer. 212 plates, 9 x 13 
in. $15.00 


OROZCO. Ten Reproductions of his 
Mural Paintings. Introductory Text by J. 
Fernandez. Fine full color plates of the 
artist's murals. In portfolio, 13 x 19¥4 in. 

$17.50 
MISFORTUNES OF THE IMMOR.- 
TALS. By Max Ernst and Paul Eluard. 
A surrealistic satire with 24 full-page 
drawings. $3.50 


THE SERENE WORLD OF COROT. 
By George Wildenstein. A catalogue with 
biographical and analytical text, 75 illus- 
trations. $1.50 


EARLY AMERICAN ADVERTISING 
ART, 1750-1850. By Carl Drepperd. With 
350 illustrations. $1.50 


THE NEW POSTER. By A. Brodovitch. 
American and foreign modern posters, 60 
illustrations. $1.00 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HALFTONE. 
From the Note Books of Stephen H. Hor- 
gan “Dean of American Photoengravers.”’ 
By Lida Rose McCabe. Illustrated. $2.00 


PIMBLEY’S DICTIONARY OF HER- 
ALDRY. By Arthur Francis Pimbley. 
Explains heraldic terms, 342 illustrations. 

$2.00 





Our Reference Catalogue of Bopks 
on the Arts free on request. 


PAUL A. STRUCK 


PUBLISHER & BOOKSELLER 
415 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN 


SPEECHES 
1944-1945 


A. Craig Baird 
Ap. 336p. September $1.25 


“Representative” means inclusive, 


‘the best of many types, political 


orations, business addresses, broad- 
casts, sermons, educational ad- 
dresses. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES has not only 
great value for speakers and writ- 
ers, but also for the historian and 
the student of current events. 


Notes introduce each speech and 
an appendix contains biographical 
notes on all speakers. 


Thirty-three of the year's 
outstanding addresses 
delivered by: 


Hilmer Baukhage 
Bernard iddings Bell 
Nicholas M. Butler 
Winston Churchill 
Thomas E. Dewey 
oumneny 
ag D. Eisenhower 
William Ernest Hocking 
Robert Maynard Hutchins 
Eric A. Johnston 
Ernest J. King 
Archibald Mae Leish 
—_eo E. Mays 
D5. Mundt 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
Henning W. Prentis, Jr. 
Robert Redfield 
Quentin Reynolds 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Harlow Shapley 
Bernard J. Shiel 
Harold E. Stassen 
Edward R. Stettinius 
Alexander J. Stoddard 
Harry S. Truman 
Arthur H. Vandenberg 
Henry A. Wallace 
Andrew T. Weaver 








H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 


New York 52, N. Y. 
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THE STORY 
> 


JESUS 
FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Told by CATHERINE BEEBE 
Illustrated by Robb Beebe 


This story of Jesus can be read to 
and understood by pre-school chil- 
dren—it can be read by older boys 
and girls themselves. Catherine 
and Robb Beebe have prepared it 
especially for all boys and girls to 
enjoy, to love, to understand. Mrs. 
Beebe has faithfully adhered to the 
Bible story and through simple, 
child-understanding language the 
human and kind character of Jesus 
is impressed upon the child’s mind. 
In harmony with the simple pre- 
sentation are Robb Beebe’s lovely, 
meaningful pictures many of 
them in full page in four colors— 
which actually recreate the days of 
Our Lord. $2.00 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1112 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














BOOKS FROM CORNELL 





CIVILIZATION 
AND DISEASE 


By Henry E. Sigerist 
The Johns Hopkins University 
“Here is a volume which paints in broad 
outline, but with detail, too, . . . the cos- 
mic sweep of medicine and the way in 


which it modifies and affects every aspect 


of the life of man and society.” 
—PSYCHIATRY. Illustrated. $3.75 


MODERN GERMAN 
LITERATURE 
By Victor Lange 
Cornell University 
A brilliant critical essay on contemporary 
German writing, both within and without 
Germany, against a background of present- 
day writing in other countries. For the 


general reader as well as the student of 
German literature. $2.50 


ROSENBERG’S 
NAZI MYTH 
By Albert R. Chandler 
Ohio State University 


The first full treatment, in English, of 
Rosenberg’s Myth of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, which ranks second only to Mein 
Kampf as an expression of Nazi philos- 
ophy. $1.75 


THE WORLD'S 
HUNGER 


By F. A. Pearson and F. A. Harper 
Cornell University 


Two eminent authorities on agricultural 
economics survey the food-producing areas 
of the world and reveal the obstacles to an 
immediate material improvement in the 
world’s diet. $1.50 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 
124 ROBERTS PLACE, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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PROFIT IN POSTAGE 
STAMPS 


By THomas YOUNG 


The new revised edition of an accepted 
authority of mint United States issues as 
an investment. Libraries and collectors 
will find this revised edition even more 
useful, with its new material and tabula- 
tions. Brought up to date with 1945 
market prices;, features a new chapter on 
the effects of the wartime boom in postage 


stamp values. $1.50 
THEATRICAL DANCING 
IN AMERICA 


The Development of the Ballet from 1900 
By WintHRop PALMER 


Dance-conscious America will want to read 
this book which not only offers a fund of 
information about choreographers, dancers, 
librettists, and composers, but integrates 
the growth of the dance in America with 
the social forces that produced it and 
make it a reflection of our times. 
20 photographs 
“Informative . . \ written with lively 
interest.”"—Associaied Press $3.00 


BERNARD ACKERMAN, INC. 


116 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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THE ART AND USE OF THE POSTER $1.00 

PRACTICAL FASHION SKETCHES 1.00 

ESSENTIALS OF CREATIVE DESIGN 1.00 
* 


Drawing for Illustration $1.0¢ 
Pencil Drawing 1.00 
Ink, Pen & Brush 1.00 
Pastel Painting 1.00 
Simplified Drawing 1.50 
Oil Painting 1.00 
Arts & Crafts for Children 1.00 
. 
JUVENILE BOOKS 
Drawing for Children $1.00 
House That Tib and Tock Built 1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 E 1ith Street New York 3, N. Y. 











SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS 





NEW and USED 
TEXT-REFERENCE 


BOUGHT and SOLD 












SAVE 
25% to 50% 


Select books from our 
FREE 100-page catalog 
and supplementary lists. 
More than 50,000 titles. 
CsTasUisHeD TO SELL — send us list 
of any books you may 


have for sale or 
exchange. 














Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 

WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
LE NT 
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Be sure to order Demco’s 


TYPEWRITER CARBON 
PAPER... It’s the best! 











This carbon paper is the librarian’s favorite because 
it is made especially for library use. Every fibre is thor- 
oughly impregnated with carbon to assure longer life 
and extra “mileage”. The extra half-inch length (8% x 
11% size) also adds to life and permits easier removal 
of carbon. Comes in black, blue, purple. Standard or 
medium weight is recommended for general library use, 
light weight or feather weight when more than five copies 
are required. 


‘We will be glad to send you 2 trial sheets of Demco 





No. 319 


SPECIAL LIBRARY CARBON 
PAPER 


Box of 25 sheets ....... 1.00 
nt cdots 3.00 


Box of 100 sheets .... 








Be sure to specify color, weight and 
finish desired when ordering. 








Carbon Paper. 





112 $. Carroll Street - Madison 3, Wisconsin 


87 Wallace Street - New Haven 11, Connecticut 

















Everything 
You Want 

to Know 
About the 
Presidents... 


By 
AUBURN S. 
CUNNINGHAM 








New Revised Edition... 


From George Washington to and induding 
Harry S. Truman . . . correct up to the last minute 


Completely revised edition packed with bio- 
graphical data — history of presidential 
campaigns—names of vice-presidents and 
cabinet members—powers of the President 
and Congress—how the states voted—200 
questions with answers. A “MUST” for 
libraries and schools. 


Size 5x 71% inches 141 pages $1.75 
* 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Publisher 
333 E. Ontario St. * Chicago (11), Illinois 
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Recommended for Libraries 








My 25 Years Russia and the 
in China Western World 


By John B. Powell By Max M. Laserson 


A dispassionate appraisal 


An informed appraisal of con- } : 
‘ pprs of Russia’s foreign and do 


temporary Chinese history by a - & 
ibe in mestic policies, and the place 


newspaperman who was for a quar- j ; . 
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Science Book Selection in the 
Small Library 


By Mar gery 


HE war has given tremendous impetus to 

science and its applications. Yet many 
librarians do not feel familiar in these fields 
as they do in literature, history, biography, 
and the so-called ‘‘arts’’ subjects. For these 
reasons a practical article about what subjects 
to cover, what types of books to buy, and aids 
in choosing titles in science for the small 
library may be helpful. 

Let us agree at the outset that advanced 
books and those dealing with specialized 
phases of the sciences will be borrowed from 
the nearest university, large city, or scientific 
library. It is obviously not the function of 
the small library to stock up on this type of 
book. 

What then are the types suitable for a 
small library? One fact that should be con- 
tinually borne in mind is that the scientific 
picture is a rapidly developing and changing 
one. New discoveries are made daily and 
with corresponding regularity, books in these 
subjects become obsolete. This factor of ob- 
solescence is important. In many fields of 
science a title or edition that is more than 
fifteen years old should be looked at with 
suspicion. The chances are good that subse- 
quent discoveries have proved many of its 
statements to be untrue, and to let it fall. into 
the hands of a seeker after knowledge is only 
to mislead and misinform that student. This 
is not to say that every book in science fifteen 
years old is obsolete, but only that many are. 


* Chief, Science and Engineering Department, Denver, 
Colorado, Public Library. 
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Bedinger * 


Therefore a periodic check-up, say every 
two years, of your classes in the 500’s with a 
stern elimination of the obsolete material is 
the first requisite for a good collection in 
science, 

Therefore, also, it is well when consider- 
ing purchases to ask, “How long will this 
book remain valuable? Will it go out of 
date in a year or two, or will it remain useful 
for five or ten years?” It is self-evident that 
except for books or subjects in great demand, 
or for some other unusual reason, it will not 
be worth while for the small library to buy 
books which will be obsolete in five years or 
less. 

We agreed above that as a general rule 
only the elementary books would be needed 
in the small library, and this fits in well with 
the obsolescence problem, because elemen- 
tary books do not usually go out of date so 
quickly as advanced ones. The fundamentals 
are apt to remain valid at least for the fifteen 
years we are using as a yard stick. 

In addition to elementary texts, the small 
library would be interested in populariza- 
tions. A word of caution is needed here. 
Some popularizations are written only as 
catchpennies and are not worth their cost to 
any library. When a subject attracts the pub- 
lic interest, a flood of popular books pours 
from the presses. Discrimination is needed 
to pick the one or two best from the few 
worthy ones. 

How is the librarian of the small library 
to know how long a scientific book will re- 
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main valuable, and if a certain populariza- 
tion is a good one? 

In addition to the Booklist and the usual 
library aids, why not use the special knowl- 
edge of members of your community? If 
your town is a college town, the faculty will 
present a ready-made group of advisers, who 
will be glad to share their familiarity with 
their subjects and with the authors and lit- 
erature of their fields. It is obvious that no 
person, librarian or otherwise, can know 
every subject thoroughly. An admission of 
ignorance will be taken by an expert as a 
recognition on the part of the librarian of 
the depth and width of human knowledge 
and will raise his opinion of her. Everyone 
loves to be asked for advice, especially men, 
and to seek such aid will increase interest in 
the library, as well as bring specialized 
knowledge to your book selection, and book 
elimination. If yours is not a college town, 
turn to your high school teachers, your pro- 
fessional people; a doctor can tell you if an 
organic chemistry is out of date. Then every 
community boasts amateurs, hobbyists, who 
know rocks, or insects, or the stars. Use 
them. Failing local specialists, write to your 
university or nearest large library. Take ad- 
vantage also of the government specialists in 
you: state or locality and do not forget your 
industries and the people connected with 
them. 


Dewey Classes 


Now that we have discussed the general 
picture, we can take up in detail the Dewey 
classes in science and suggest general types 
of books in each class which are available 
and for which the small library will have call. 


There are good books which present an 
over-all picture of general science, a sort of 
orientation course suitable for school chil- 
dren and the general reader. These will not 
go out of date too soon. There are histories 
of science in general and books with biog- 
raphies of the world’s great scientists. These 
are more or less ageless and will not only 
furnish good reading, but will answer many 
a referertce question. 


In mathematics, there is a constant need 
in any library, large or small, for textbooks 
in the elementary branches. People always 
want arithmetics, algebras, geometries, trigo- 
nometries, and it is well to have a good cal- 
culus also. These subjects do not change and 
the public library can often get all the copies 
necessary as gifts from teachers or people 
who no longer want their old textbooks. 
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(There are some pupils who do not mark up 
their books!) A few ‘‘refreshers” and shop 
and business mathematics should round out 
the small library's collection in this vital and 
foundation science. 

There exists another type of mathematics 
book, which will have a place in some librar- 
ies. These are books about mathematics and 
are meant to give pleasure to the general 
reader with a bent for figures. Mathematics 
for the Million is a good example. The vari- 
ous ‘mathematical recreations’ books, giving 
puzzles for those mathematically inclined 
will not go out of date and will appeal to 
some readers. 

There have lately come out excellent books 
covering the whole field and others dealing 
with special topics, such as the moon. A 
choice of these, a good star map, and perhaps 
a history of astronomy, and the small library 
will be covered for years, but beware of the 
textbooks of the gay nineties! 

There have lately come out excellent books 
on maps, and map making and reading. 
These will not become obsolete quickly and 
with the current war-enforced interest in 
geography, there is sure to be public call for 
these subjects. 

Surveying is one application of science for 
which there is universal call and which does 
not change rapidly. Even old books here will 
find a use. However, these oldsters should 
be supplemented by a good modern text, of 
which there are several to be had. 

Coming now to physics, the small library 
will need several recent general elementary 
and college textbooks. Gifts, judiciously 
asked for, may aid here. There are simple 
inexpensive books on applied and household 
physics which will find a suitable place on 
the shelves, and a few brilliant populariza- 
tions, such as Mr. Tomkins Explores the 
Atom, which certain small libraries may find 
useful. The subdivisions of physics are in 
general too difficult and specialized for the 
small library to have much need of them. 

These statements apply also to chemistry. 
Modern general high school and college texts 
which can often be acquired free will always 
be needed, while books on household chem- 
istry, chemistry of cooking, chemistry for 
nurses, and simple books on applied chemis- 
try can be found and will have a steady use- 
fulness. To supplement these basic books, a 
good history of chemistry, a book of biog- 
raphies of eminent leaders in the field, and a 
book or so of easy experiments for the home 
laboratory will round out the general collec- 
tion. There might well be a chemical dic- 
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tionary also. Again like physics, most of the 
subdivisions of chemistry are too specialized 
and require too advanced study to warrant 
shelf space in a small library. There are a 
few exceptions; you will need general text- 
books in qualitative and quantitative anal- 
ysis; and a good organic chemistry, with per- 
haps authoritative texts in physiological and 
biological chemistry, if not too expensive 
and not too advanced. 


Locality a Factor 


Geology presents a different and perhaps 
more interesting problem. For the great out- 
of-doors is one’s laboratory here and your 
local countryside will determine your choice 
of books. Again as in the case of physics and 
chemistry, you will need elementary basic 
texts. You will also need the publications of 
the U. S. Geological Survey that deal spe- 
cifically with your region, including the topo- 
graphic maps and atlases. If you are near a 
national park, forest, or monument, the de- 
scriptive maps and publications of the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Forest Service 
that deal with these places will be a must 
for you. 


But the books in geology that will delight 
your heart are the attractive popularizations. 
Both in the broad subdivisions and in more 
specialized topics there are good books for 
the layman, well illustrated. You will want 
to get all you can, but certainly if yours is a 
mountain region or one on the seaside, you 
will find your readers demanding the popu- 
lar books that deal with volcanoes, caves, 
mountains, the ocean, whichever it is that 
they find near them. You will want a book 
on economic geology, of which there are a 
number to choose from. 

‘In mineralogy, you will again run into 
popular interest, and will find general texts, 
field books, and well done popularizations 
necessary and available. This subject does 
not change so rapidly as some sciences, which 
is an inducement to a larger collection of 
material. 

Gems classify under mineralogy and the 
subject of gemology is a fascinating one that 
has attracted many writers. These books go 
out of date slowly, if at all, and so great and 
continuing is popular interest, that you will 
want several books in this field. If your li- 
brary is in a region where semi-precious or 
commercially valuable stones are found, you 
will particularly want to strengthen this sec- 
tion of your library. 
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What has been said above applies also to 
biology, zoology, and botany: recent, gen- 
eral elementary textbooks, with as much ma- 
terial on local animals and birds and flowers 
as you can find, and any good popular books 
you come across. Books identifying local 
birds and flowers are naturally “musts.” Do 
not forget good popular material on fishes, 
reptiles, insects, and shells. In zoology and 
botany, as well as geology, local natural his- 
tory museums, or state academies of science 
often publish excellent material in pamphlet 
form. Do not overlook these sources. The 
subject that interests most people in paleon- 
tology is dinosaurs, but a general textbook 
on paleontology will not be amiss if you can 
find one. It is not likely that it will go out 
of date soon. 

In the last few years, our knowledge of 
meteorology has gone ahead by leaps and 
bounds, with a corresponding increase in the 
amount of literature. Much of this literature 
is too advanced for the small library, but 
there are a few books written for the layman, 
which are accurate and reflect modern knowl- 
edge. Brooks’ Why the Weather is an ex- 
ample. Ways of the Weather by Humphrey 
is another. Here is a subject where modern- 
ity is essential. 

There are other small subjects in the 500’s 
which appeal to hobbyists and for them there 
are good books. Take telescopes, for in- 
stance, or microscopes. We have already 
mentioned mineral and gem collectors, and 
nature enthusiasts, 2s well as amateur chem- 
ists. Hobbyists are important people from 
the library standpoint both because they are 
enthusiastic and because of the store of spe- 
cialized information they possess and are 
eager to share. It is wise to seek them out 
and make use of them. 


Periodicals 


One final word about periodicals. Besides 
the well known Science News Letter, Science 
Digest, Scientific American, and others, do 
not neglect the serials issued by your nearest 
science museum and academy of science. Fre- 
quently these are excellent popularizations of 
subjects of local interest. 

The hardest feature of scientific literature 
is the strange and rather amusing fear so 
many librarians have of these subjects. Just 
remember all branches of science are taught 
in high school. Surely then, the mind of the 
librarian can grasp these topics! 

(Continued on page 301) 
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Challenge for Technical High Schools 


By Margaret I. Lee * 


i the December 1944 Atlantic Monthly, 

Bernard Iddings Bell charges the Ameri- 
can system of education with concentrating 
attention “almost wholly on mastery of mate- 
rials and processes, on production and con- 
sumption, with an apparent assumption that 
man does live by bread alone, though it is to 
be desired that the bread be spread with 
butter and jam.”” Those of us who are cogs 
on the wheels of technical education have 
long been revolving about our special prob- 
lem of helping to interpret life as something 
more than a struggle to provide the butter 
and improve the jam. 


In considering the shortcomings of present- 
day education, we are forced to acknowledge 
that the criticisms voiced by thoughtful men 
apply with particular emphasis to the special 
high school. Whether the secondary school 
represents for the individual pupil a prepara- 
tion for life or an introduction to higher 
education, it is still the only educational in- 
stitution where a majority of citizens can be 
reached when their minds are at a level of 
maturity which permits an introduction to 
adult problems. Consequently, the secondary 
school in general and the technical and voca- 
tional high schools in particular must con- 
sider how to overcome the tendency to one- 
sided development and the resulting inability 
to relate a part to the whole. 

Where, after the technical high school 
graduate enters the industrial world, is he 
going to gain familiarity with the other 
worlds that are part of our life if he hasn't 
already been at least introduced to them, and 
if he hasn’t learned during his high school 
days how he may use books, libraries, and 
other sources to further that acquaintance ? 
If he goes on to a technical college or the en- 
gineering school of a large university, he may 
or may not have the time, the inclination, or 
the resources for acquiring a background in 
human understanding mm cultural responsi- 
bility. In a technical high school library, even 
more than in the academic, the librarian must 
know something of all the fields that have 
made our civilization, of all the books that 
contribute to a fuller life, of the interests of 
adolescents that may be directed toward 
worthy ends, and of psychological factors 


© Brooklyn, New York, Technical High School Library. 
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that in the proper combinations produce char- 
acter. She must be ever on the alert to public 
and individual problems of the day, to sig- 
nificant educational movements and trends, 
and to the best that is being thought and 
written in our own time. 


If books that further an interest of the 
moment are not on hand in the school library, 
the temporary interest may die of neglect. 
Of course, it is one duty of the library to pro- 
vide the enthusiastic young freshman with a 
detailed drawing of a cross section of a water 
faucet that he may copy for his notebook (or 
trace, if no one is watching him!). And the 
timid little boy who asks for a simple book 
on the fourth dimension that will give an 
explanation of a tessarace that he can under- 
stand must not be hindered on his path 
toward genius. But isn’t it an even greater 
duty for the library to supply They Were Ex- 
pendable and A Bell for Adano and People 
on Our Side and One World? 


Of course, we must be able to direct an 
upper-class boy to the latest book on plastics 
to be used as the basis of his term ‘‘research’’ 
project. But shouldn’t he find also Ancient 
Greece in Modern America, Mediaeval Day: 
and Ways, and England of Song and Story? 
Won't the reading of Torch and Crucible for 
his “biography of a scientist” if followed up 
lead to Reds of the Midi, The Whirlwind, 
and even (as it did under one teacher's guid- 
ance) Carlyle’s French Revolution? Of 
course, we need Aviation and Electronics and 
Radio News. But the boys are already de- 
veloping interests of that sort under the guid- 
ance of specialists. Do we not have even 
greater need for Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Theatre Arts, Foreign Affairs, and 
Reader's Digest to carry them on into fields 
to which scheduled time permits only a hasty 
introduction ? 

Several years ago, before the interest in 
international affairs had reached its present 
stage, a high school boy asked for a certain 
title in the field of European history. It was 
necessary to explain that inasmuch as United 
States history was the only history course 
given, the policy of the library had been to 
spend what money was available on books for 
correlation with that work. He said, “I 
should think that would be all the greater 
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reason for having books which provide us 
with information that we can’t get in our 
courses.” 

Our practical man must of course know 
about iconoscopes, and photomicrography, 
and Brinell hardness tests. He must be able 
to follow a direction put before him in black 
and white, and eventually to formulate that 
direction for others (in words of one syllable, 
if necessary). But doesn’t he miss part of a 
well rounded life if he can’t read between the 
lines in Saint Joan and Elizabeth the Queen 
and Cyrano de Bergerac? 


Need for Sense of Values 


The necessity for a sense of values is ap- 
parent in book selection and reading guid- 
ance; it is also needed in those activities of 
the librarian that may, at first glance, seem a 
part of routine or a matter of minor signifi- 
cance. The immediate aim of efficiency and 
speed must never obscure the occasional con- 

ict between the long-range objective of 
~_ training and the conservation of time 
and effort as a temporary need. 

When a boy asks a reference librarian for 
“something about the celebration of New 
Year's Day in France,’’ of course it requires 
less time—and a less exact knowledge of ref- 
erence sources—for her to go to the shelves 
with him, find the material, and hand it to 
him, than to help him figure out how 4e 
should go about finding it, recalling previous 
experiences when necessary and explaining 
new ones when there is nothing to be re- 
called. The development of self-reliance in 
the use of libraries is one of our major objec- 
tives, and “learning by doing’’ is a watch- 
word of modern education. Did you, in your 
high school days, ever have a teacher tell you 
that he would do all steps in a problem up to 
the last one or two so that you would be sure 
to get the correct answer? You probably re- 
member that it was, instead, a question of 
sink or swim after you had been given an ex- 
planation of how to proceed ; and if you sank, 
you were given another explanation (not a 
pair of water wings) and thrown in again. 
In present-day teaching, the answer is not the 
all-important objective; rather a knowledge 
of the means by which the solution is reached 
is the lasting accomplishment. So why do 
some of us, in our cooperation with present- 
day teachers, continue to emphasize the an- 
swer to the problem by doing ourselves the 
steps involved in reaching it and thus a 
ing the pupil of essential practice in achiev- 
ing his goal? 
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A specific example of an attempt to supple- 
ment a specialized curriculum and to provide 
boys an opportunity to acquire a broader com- 
prehension of factors in the background of 
ore world is presented by our social stud- 
ies department in a newly organized series of 
weekly lectures, ‘The Story of Civilization.” 
Although attendance is voluntary and a boy’s 
escape from school is delayed by nearly an 
hour, the lecture room (seating more than 
seventy) was crowded for the first lecture 
dealing with the Near East to 500 B.c. The 
obvious function of the library is to provide 
the materials to satisfy and to increase the in- 
terests thus aroused, and to call attention to 
them by means of displays, bulletin boards, 
and publicity correlated with each lecture. 

Another opportunity to increase under- 
standing of the cultural heritage of America 
is being offered in an elective course in Eng- 
lish literature (which has not been given as 
such for many years). Period or subject bibli- 
ogtaphies prepared by a librarian accompany 
the class study. The miscellaneous assortment 
of titles listed is deliberate, not the: result of 
too hasty compilation ; for example, although 
the course is offered in an upper term, some 
historical fiction usually considered on the 
junior high school level is included because 
boys trained to be doers may not be able to 
concentrate, particularly at first, on solid and 
extended literature; however, many of our 
doers are also thinkers and some works on 
the college level as well are included. 

An instance of integration through the 
cooperation of an individual teacher (whose 
department is usually placed in the “‘practi- 
cal” as opposed to the “cultural” category) 
occurred when the hygiene chairman sent two 
boys to the library to read A Message to 
Garcia because they had revealed weaknesses 
both in sense of responsibility and in literary 
background. 

A positive rather than a negative attitude, 
active leadership rather than passive appease- 
ment, the courage of our convictions rather 
than a desire to be all things to all people, 
would seem to be essential characteristics for 
librarians facing the future problems of a sys- 
tem of education already condemned by seri- 
ous thinkers as overemphasizing the selfish 
aim of immediate comfort and disregarding 


the part of the individual in the vision of 


world betterment. The library in a technical 
high school indeed shares a great responsi- 
bility in preventing the evolution of a gener- 
ation of technicians whose purpose in life is 
limited to the production of “bread .. . 
spread with butter and jam.” 





The Development of Independent Reading 
Habits in the Library 


By Sister Mary Edmond * 


‘THE reading habit, to be really effective, 

must be begun two or three generations 
before a child is born. A student who comes 
to college already imbued with a love of 
books, has cultivated that taste in his home 
circle. 

It will be necessary to begin with a few 
hypotheses: that the primary source of edu- 
cation lies in the reading habits of the young; 
that independently of the schools, anyone 
who knows how and what to read may be- 
come a highly educated individual ; and that 
a person may be engaged in occupations that 
do not require that he read for a living, yet 
one knows that living would be graced in its 
moments of leisure by some learning, the 
kind that one can do for himself by reading; 
also that a college student may spend four 
years taking courses and perhaps making fine 
examination grades in them and yet remain 
an uneducated person. 

In considering ways and means of de- 
veloping or encouraging independent use of 
the library among students, it may not be out 
of place to institute a sort of faculty self- 
examination. In attempting to answer a ser- 
ies of searching questions, we individually 
may arrive at some pertinent facts which may 
a to develop the reading habit in ourselves 
and ultimately in others; for there is a time- 
worn pedagogical maxim that we cannot give 
what we do not possess. Therefore before 
finding fault with the student attitude in re- 
gard to the library, let us ask ourselves the 
following questions and strive to answer them 
honestly: 


1. What are my own reading habits? Do I read 
simply for pleasure whatever appeals to me here 
and now? Or have I a definite reading program 
which I follow sedulously, having in mind the wide 
scholarship I owe my students and my profession ? 
Do I read with understanding? Have I the courage 
to undertake difficult reading which entails mental 


exertion but which brings rich returns in scholar- 


ship and self-discipline ? 

2. Is my teaching such that it develops in my 
students an intellectual curiosity which will impel 
them to go more deeply into the matter under dis- 
cussion by further reading on their own initiative? 


* Professor of Classical Languages, Webster College, 
Webster Groves, Missouri. 
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Or am I simply aiding and abetting my students to 
“get by” with the least possible effort? Yet do I 
give good grades for this effortless kind of work? 


3. Do my students learn from my attitude 
toward my profession and from my enthusiasm 
toward everything which makes for scholarship that 
a great price must be paid for knowledge? Am | 
able to inspire them to travel the long, hard road 
up Mount Parnassus, which, after all, is the shortest 
route and the most self-satisfying if the end in view 
is real education ? 

4. Am I discharging my responsibility toward 
my students by aiding them to read the printed 
page, to understand words, their import and con 
notation, so that reading will become a pleasure 
and an ever ready means of intellectual growth? 


5. Am I convinced that reading possesses in it- 
self no great virtue? In many cases it may mean 
simply a waste of valuable time. The important 
question is not: “Do my students read ?” but “What 
do my students read?’’ Unless they are reading 
material that is personally and socially significant, 
their reading is of little worth. To what fields of 
general culture am I able to introduce my students? 


6. Am I cooperating with the faculty in aiding 
the students in a practical way toward the develop- 
ment of independent library habits by seeing to it 
that the extracurricular program is cleared of non 
essentials so that the student may have the requisite 
leisure for independent reading? This is a subject 
for faculty investigation: How much leisure do the 
students have for a general reading program ? 


Since good reading, then, is an essential 
ingredient in a general education, schools at 
all levels should feel their responsibility in 
cultivating, improving, and making perma- 
nent desirable interests in reading. As men- 
tioned above, good reading habits, when most 
enduring, seem to be part of a child's inherit- 
ance. In some students a love of books ap- 
pears to be innate; in others there is a total 
indifference. What are we doing to improve 
the individual conditions? Several years ago 
I taught a student, remarkably bright and 
ambitious, but handicapped to a certain ex- 
tent by her limited knowledge of books, espe- 
cially books of a literary character. When we 
were discussing her limitation in the field of 
literature, she queried: ““Well, whose fault is 
it?’” She meant, I suppose, that she would 
have followed if the way had been pointed 
out to her in grade and high school. 

Educators are wasting time by asking, 
“Whose fault is it?” The better way is to 

(Continued on page 295) 
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What Are Adolescents Reading? 


By Kathryn A. Haebich * 


ANY high school librarian can easily make 

certain deductions about teen-age read- 
ing interests, either from her circulation sta- 
tistics or from observation as she helps stu- 
dents with book selection. In order to fortify 
my own deductions, I conducted a reading 
survey through the English department of 
our school, to find out what our boys and 
girls are reading, what they like to read, and 
whether or not they feel that our library is 
serving their needs. 

Teen-age boys and girls are chiefly inter- 
ested in books which help them achieve their 
major tasks of adolescent development. They 
want to learn to get along with age-mates of 
both sexes, to achieve independence of adults, 
to accept social responsibility, and to develop 
a philosophy of life adapted to the world in 
which they live. 


Girls’ Choice 


The predominant choice of our teen-age 
girls was the love story, increasing from the 
ninth through the twelfth grades. Fifty per 
cent of the freshman and sophomore girls 
checked love stories as their first choice of 
fiction books. This figure rose to 61 per cent 
among the junior girls and 67 of the seniors. 
Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth Summer was 
listed most often as the favorite title, and the 
author received the highest number of votes 
as favorite author. One senior girl said to 
me, ‘“You know, Seventeenth Summer is so 
much like what's happening to me that it 
could very well be my story.” 


Popularity of the mystery story declined 
from the freshman through the senior year, 
64 per cent of the ninth-grade girls enjoying 
mystery stories, while only 37 per cent of the 
senior girls indicated an interest in them. 
Other types of fiction preferred were: adven- 
ture, modern problems, family stories, school, 
animal, and war stories. Of this list the ninth- 
grade girls favored school stories, the twelfth- 
graders modern problem and war stories. 
The sophomores were the only ones especially 
interested in vocational stories. 


The boys wanted adventure, sports, sea, 
and war stories, probably because the primary 
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aim of every teen-age boy is to achieve mas- 
tery of body and adopt a masculine sex role. 
The stories of their choice all stress physical 
fitness, the ability to gain victory over handi- 
caps, and to meet rugged experience with 
virile resistance. Good sportsmanship is an- 
other quality which plays a part in such sto- 
ries, and most boys want to be considered 
good sports. Favorite authors included Ste- 
phen W. Meader, John R. Tunis, Franklin 
M. Reck, Howard Pease, and Charles Nord- 
hoff. 


The teen-age girl, because she is desirous 
of masculine approval, asked for etiquette 
and personality books. She wanted more 
books like Joan Bennett’s How to be Attrac- 
tive, Allen and Briggs’ Behave Yourself, 
Helen Welshimer’s The Questions Girls Ask, 
and Maureen Daly’s Smarter and Smoother. 
Girls of this age are naturally interested in 
their personal appearance; so they wanted 
books that would help them choose suitable 
clothing, improve their looks, and develop 
poise and charm. Not all books of this type 
help a girl acquire the attributes she most de- 
sires, for if she is shy, some merely drive her 
farther into retirement; but a librarian who is 
interested in girls and their problems can hel 
them find the books best suited to their indi- 
vidual needs. 


Animal Stories 


Both boys and girls mentioned recent ani- 
mal stories such as Mary O’Hara’s My Friend 
Flicka and Thunderhead, Eric Knight's Las- 
sie Come-Home, Marjorie Rawlings’s The 
Yearling, and the Felix Salten books as desir- 
able reading material. Since these books deal 
as much with family relationships as they do 
with nature study, we can assume that a teen- 
ager’s interest in them is largely due to the 
adolescent's concern over satisfactory adjust- 
ment to family situations and to his urge to 
become independent of adults. 

Books about the war, including biography, 
personal experiences, and technical books, 
seemed to gain precedence over the usual in- 
terest in vocational books. I attributed this 
largely to the fact that every high school boy 
is preparing for entrance into some branch of 

(Continued on page 295) 
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Comic Books in Our House! 
By Helen Smith * 


HREE comic books are on tables in our 

living room. Beside one is the family 
copy of Twig. Under another are two jE's 
from the branch library. With the third are 
two ancient and much used National Geo- 
graphic Magazines containing color plates of 
insects and wild flowers. 

The comic books are a new family experi- 
ence. My husband and I have never read the 
Sunday comics to seven-year-old Harriet and 
did not know “funny” books held any charm 
for her until one afternoon she and four-year- 
old Leslie went for ice cream cones and came 
back with a Walt Disney cartoon book in- 
stead. 

Harriet was much -excited about having 
found the book in the drugstore and said, 
‘Look, Mother, I can read it all by myself.” 
She and Leslie lay on the floor, he as en- 
tranced as she, and went through the entire 
contents. 

I said nothing about my misgivings. Here 
in my own home was an example of what is 
happening all over America. Last Sunday 
we visited a large girls’ camp. In the recrea- 
tion building were two cases filled with pub- 
lic library vacation books, all the good titles, 
and I wondered why the shelves were full. 
After lunch we discovered the answer. We 
visited various cabins during rest hour, and 
what were the girls doing? You've guessed. 
Reading comic books. Not one of the girls 
who were reading had her nose in a library 
book. 


As we rode home from the camp and in 
the few days since, I haven't been able to ask 
myself, What's the matter with the young- 
sters? Instead I keep asking, What is the 
matter with our public libraries ? Why haven't 
we met the children’s needs? Why have we 
let the corner drugstore supplant the chil- 
dren's room? 

Harriet herself gave the answer yesterday. 
She had just come in with a comic book bor- 
rowed from an eight-year-old down the street. 
“See, I got a mew one. It isn’t a scary one. 
Gareth says the scary ones aren’t any good. 
This is a good one.” It was True Comics, 
and I noticed a “biography” of President Tru- 
man as Harriet thumbed through it to show 
me. 
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“Harriet,” I said, “‘why do you like those 
books? They aren't nearly so nice as library 


books.” 


“Oh, ‘cause. I don’t have to take these 
back, and if I f'rget I don’t have to pay 
money. And I can read these all by myself. 
The good libr’ry books are too hard. And, 
anyway, ‘less you go with me I never can find 
libr’ry books.” Her words gave out, and she 
ambled out to lie on the grass and peruse the 
life of President Truman. 


There it was, all before me. Everything 
Harriet said was true. Returning borrowed 
books is a chore for small children as well as 
for their parents. It would not be a chore if 
there were enough anticipation of getting 
more good books to make up for the responsi- 
bility. Apparently Harriet doesn’t anticipate 
much. 

And she was right about the words. Most 
easy-to-read books do have stupid stories. 
Harriet’s favorite story at the moment is Twig 
by Elizabeth Orton Jones, but by the time 
she is able to read it for herself, she will have 
outgrown the fairy appeal. Most picture 
story books like Paddle-to-the-Sea are impos- 
sible reading for first- and second-graders. 
The sixty kindergarten children I taught last 
winter played Paddle to the Sea for weeks 
and loved the story, but by the time they can 
read it for themselves they will be interested 
in more mature plots. The more mature plots 
will be still oa to read, and the children 
will take to comic books, not because of the 
pictures, but because they can read the words. 


There has been a great deal said and writ- 
ten about the right book at the right time and 
about how children lamentably don’t read 
certain books. But I believe that instead of 
condemning the “children nowadays” for 
their lack of interest, we should condemn the 
publishers and ourselves for not knowing 
what children can and will read. We might 
as well face the facts that children’s librarians 
have gotten behind the times and if we don’t 
catch up, the children’s rooms will be more 
and more deserted. 

Harriet’s last reason for preferring comic 
books was that no one helped her choose 
books when she went to the library alone. 
Our neighborhood library has no children’s 

(Continued on page 295) 
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Radio Dream Come True 
By Elizabeth Hooks Kelly * 


ON Monday, October 30, 1944, the boys 
and girls department of the Ei Paso 
Public Library had its dream of a library 
radio program come true. KTSM, one of 
El Paso’s radio stations, asked us if we would 
be interested in a fifteen-minute weekly pro- 
gram to be broadcast from the library. Be- 
cause the program would be a public service 
feature the library would be at no expense. 
We had daydreamed of a radio program so 
long that it did not take much time to work 
our dreams into an actual program. Natur- 
ally, we wanted to bring as many children as 
possible into the library. The best way to do 
this seemed to be to invite a group from each 
of the city schools, public and private, to 
come and take part ig the program. To in- 
crease the interest and keep the programs 
from becoming stereotyped we asked two 
members of each group to be guest announc- 
ers and let the group itself plan the program. 
Each program consists of two songs and a 
story. The children choose the songs from 
the ones they already know. This makes the 
library popular with the music teachers be- 
cause they do not have to do a lot of extra 
work getting up the broadcast. KTSM’s Story 
Book Lady tells the story they select. 
The scheme has worked very well. The 
advantage in having the program broadcast 


~ © Children’s Librarian, El Paso, Texas, Public Library. 


from the library instead of the radio studio 
is shown in the number of children it has 
brought into the library: 1,749 children have 
come in the nine months we have been broad- 
casting. Many of them.had never been here 
before and we have registered an amazirig 
number of new borrowers. 


The programs have been quite different. 
The children have sung their school songs, 
“The Big Corral,” ‘“Ave Maria,” “Tell It to 
the Fish,” ‘The Lord’s Prayer,” “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home,” and a new 
song by an El Pasoan. During the Christmas 
holidays the Girl Scout Carolers sang Christ- 
mas Carols and a group from the Southwest- 
ern Children’s Home put on a program. The 
stories have been as varied as the music. We 
have had Cinderella and the local legend of 
“The Ghost on Mt. Franklin,” as well as 
Mabel Neikirk’s Oscar and Carl Glick’s 
Mickey. 

In addition to giving us the time for the 
broadcast, KTSM has given us the services of 
Lillian Caldwell, the Story Book Lady. Any 
librarian can imagine the joy of telling a 
competent storyteller, ‘Please tell such and 
such a story,” and knowing that by broadcast 
time the story will be beautifully told with- 
out further effort on the librarian’s part. 

There are no strings tied to KTSM'’s gift. 

(Continued on page 294) 
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A “Dine and Dance” Becomes a Library 
By Sada F. Kiteley * 





“BeForeE (left) AND “AFTER THE LIBRARY'S COMING 


STORY that books were greying with 

dust while people disported themselves 
at night clubs would hardly make headlines 
on that score alone. When, however, a DINE 
AND DANCE turns into a LIBRARY with the 
keen approval of an entire district, that per- 
haps, like man biting dog, is news. To cush- 
ion the shock of transition the library became 
streamlined. 

During the past few years the Crescent 
Heights Branch of the Calgary Public Library 
had been suffering none too patiently certain 
inadequacies. Housed in a building which 
also contained shops and had living apart- 
ments upstairs, it was too small. Then, too, 
for proper service to the community the li- 
brary was off the beaten track. The center of 
population had shifted some blocks to the 
south since the time thirty years before when 
the branch had been established. Then, in 
1913, it was called by the newspaper ‘‘an 
experiment” and it proudly circulated 239 
books the first week. In 1942 the circulation 
was over 78,000 and the membership nearly 
3,500 of which half the number were chil- 
dren. 

Obviously there was a problem but it was 
not easily solved. There was no available 
building near the spot we considered a stra- 
tegic location for our branch. We rather 
envied a bank which had constructed a new 
building in the district for its branch and we 
looked with admiration at a very modern 
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coffee counter with its sign which said in 
bright neen DINE AND DANCE. These two 
buildings were located opposite one another 
and each on a corner and either of those cor- 
ners would have been suitable indeed for the 
library. Then one of those minor miracles 
occurred.’ The coffee counter posted a notice 
CLOSED across its doors, cars no longer 
winked their lights off and on as nightly they 
drove into the parking space. 

Hopefully, albeit timidly, the owner of the 
coffee counter was approached, the library 
board was acquainted with a possible oppor- 
tunity, the city council deliberated, and in 
February 1943 the residents of the commu- 
nity received their badly needed new build- 
ing. 

Well, naturally it was not so simple as that 
sounds but presently the transformation be- 
gan to take place and in five months the 
dream took on substance. The coffee counter 
disappeared, the kitchens were swept away 
and the half-oval of the front part of the 
building became the children’s room. Wéin- 
dows ‘vere pierced in the blank walls of the 
former dance room, its mirrors, booths, little 
tables, and juke box whisked away, and it 
emerged as the adult department. 

The new building is very suitable in size. 
It is large enough for the members to have 
elbow room and breathing space, «small 
enough to be cozy. The blue and cream color 
scheme was especially chosen to give a feel- 


' ing of lightness, brightness, and cheerful 


ease. Most of the fittings, for example, the 
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Top, exterior; middle, the children’s department, which is in the front, round part of 
the building; bottom, adult department, looking towards the front, 
where it opens into the childrens department. 
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streamlined desks and the combination mark- 
ing-table and magazine rack, were designed 
for this particular library and were made on 
the spot. The work on the building was done 
for the most part by men whose homes were 
in the community. 

The ceilings were painted a soft sky blue, 
the cornice, cream. In the children’s room 
the shelving is of natural colored birch with 
cream colored walls above. The shelving in 
the adult department is cream colored and the 
wall above a golden-biscuit shade. The doors 
and woodwork match the blue of the ceilings. 
Each corner was already rounded and had an 
oval niche. These recesses are painted blue 
and are splendid for display purposes. 


The desks are situated in the large archway 
between the two rooms and serve both depart- 
ments. Blonde birch fashioned the desks. 
They are all on gliders and the registration 
desk is moved away to another spot during 
busy times to prevent congestion. A few 
months before the branch moved we began 
the system of cooperative charging which has 
been used in many libraries. The reader 
marks his own registration number on the 
book card before bringing it to the desk. We 
also stopped stamping the due date on the 
reader's card. The reader must now depend 
upon the date stamped on the date slip in 
each book to get his books back on time and 
must rely on his memory to know how many 
books he has out. This shortened charging 
routine assisted in speeding up the waiting 
line at the desk during a rush period. 


The library is bright with indirect lighting 
at night, while venetian blinds prevent day- 
light glare. The outside of the building is 
white stucco. Each department has a separate 
entrance with the doors painted a deep blue. 
The large circular sign which adorns the flat 
roof at the front bears the name CRESCENT 
HEIGHTS PUBLIC LIBRARY in gold lettering 
against blue the same shade as the doors. At 
night this sign is floodlit and visible for some 
distance. 

This branch library does a good deal of 
reference work, mainly with students, young 
and older. There is a story hour each week 
for the boys and girls, although if they are 
not able to come to the library any Saturday 
morning they may hear on the radio the 
stories which are broadcast from the boys and 
girls department of the main library each 
week. Ina small parents’ corner new picture 
books are available to adults who may borrow 
them for their preschool children. There is a 
corner for young adults with its own collec- 
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tion of books. These are popular not only 
with the young adults for whom they have 
been especially selected but many an older 
adult as well creeps up to those shelves and 
trots off with what he considers a prize. 

The Crescent Heights Branch has long 
been a community library. As we were pre- 
paring to leave the old building our readers 
would say, “When are we moving?” not 
“When are you moving?” This community 
feeling of sharing in the activity of the 
branch is increasing. Last fall, under the 
leadership of one of the residents of the dis- 
trict, a “listening group” was formed to hear 
the “‘Citizens’ Forum,”’ a CBC broadcast, and 
to discuss it afterwards. 


Increased use of the library shows the ap- 
proval of the people of the district in the 
change of location. Approval has also been 
shown in the change on that property from a 
= of entertainment providing food for the 

ody to a place which still brings much enter- 
tainment although of a different variety, and 
substitutes food for the development of mind 
and spirit. In the beginning particularly, 
when the change was new, the people not 
only came but voiced loudly their apprecia- 
tion of the change. The relative peace and 
quiet after nights of noisy parties may have 
been a contributing factor to the joy of those 
families living very close by but even from 
them we sensed a deeper feeling of satisfac- 
tion as well. 


RADIO DREAM COME TRUE 
(Continued from page 291) 


The station manager and program director 
tell us that the time is ours to use as we wish. 
The past summer we broadcast a program for 
our vacation reading club. We broadcast 
Oscar and Mabel Neikirk for Book Week, 
we have used the time to honor the Safety 
Rangers and the winners of the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Inter American Relations 
essay contest. Of course the most valuable 
contact has been with the schools. The pub- 
licity value is beyond words and best of all 
everybody has had a good time doing it. The 
eighty-six guest announcers and their proud 
parents, the children who sang, the Story 
Book Lady, the radio engineer, and all the 
adults who like to listen to the fairy tales 
agree that there is really nothing quite so 
much fun as the KTSM broadcasts from the 
children’s porch of the El Paso Public Li- 
brary. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDE- 
PENDENT READING HABITS 
IN THE LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 288) 


remedy the “blind spot’’ as quickly and effi- 
ciently as possible by encouraging to the 
utmost a love of good reading to such an 
extent that the student will voluntarily seek 
advice about an independent reading pro- 
gtam. The duty of cultivating a correct li- 
brary taste devolves upon us all. The indi- 
vidual teacher can create an interest in this 
or that standard work by calling attention to 
its worth-whileness ; by giving, when oppor- 
tune, a brief summary of the contents, with 
the suggestion that the book in its entirety be 
read ; by indicating that it is a “must’’ book. 

A final suggestion for developing inde- 
pendent use of the library on the part of our 
students is that we check our own reading 
with the list of great books, found in the 
appendix of Mortimer Adler's, How to Read 
a Book. The list is worthy of consideration, 
since the books included have been unani- 
mously acclaimed great. If we find that we 
have a rather wide acquaintance, through 
actual reading, of the books listed there, we 
are prepared to do our part in furthering 
good reading, voluntary reading, among the 
student body. If the faculty members are 
unanimous about the necessity of saturating 
the students with this salutary ambition of 
furthering their knowledge in all fields by 
means of the standard works of the master 
minds of the ages, then we are succeeding in 
educating the students to educate themselves. 


WHAT ARE ADOLESCENTS 


READING? 
(Continued from page 289) 


military service, and every girl can readily 
find a job.in which she can help with the war 
effort. Therefore there is not the normal urge 
to te Tak for a specific vocation that suits 
the individual's talents and serves his needs. 
However, some of the girls mentioned the 
Helen Dore Boylston books and other voca- 
tional fiction, and much of the biography 
listed as preferable included lives of persons 
engaged in a variety of professions as well as 
war heroes. 

Many of our young people expressed a 
desire for inspirational reading. They did not 
care for recent books of the realistic and 
depressing type; instead they wanted more 
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books like A. J. Cronin’s The Keys of the 
Kingdom, Lloyd Douglas’ The Robe, and 
Mildred Walker’s Winter Wheat. In a few 
instances they mentioned books of ethics, and 
they almost unanimously asked for books 
with happy endings, preferably about real 
people with problems similar to their own. 

Our teen-agers are somewhat bewildered 
by the world situation and what it is doing 
to their normal dream of home and family 
life. They find it difficult to develop a re 
losophy of life suited to the times in which 
they live. We, as librarians, can help them 
by providing books which deal with their 
problems of growth and development and by 
putting into their hands the books that best 
fill their diverse and individual needs. 


COMIC BOOKS IN OUR HOUSE! 
(Continued from page 290) 


librarian, but I believe that even in large 
children’s rooms younger children are too 
often left to fend for themselves because the 
jE’s are all together in one space. The chil- 
dren’s librarian has to do whatever job is 
most pressing, and she leaves the six- and 
seven-year-olds while she gets a school story 
for a more insistent twelve-year-old. That is 
understandable. I have done it myself many 
times, but we shouldn’t have to do it. There 
just does not seem to be time enough to do 
all of one’s work well. 

We can talk for years about the ideals of 
the children’s room and about literary quality, 
but if the psychological conditions are wrong, 
spacious rooms and graduate librarians and 
“good” books will be more and more un- 
used, until the tax funds are completely taken 
away. Children’s librarians are poorly paid 
now, but what convincing arguments are 
there to raise the budgets if fewer and fewer 
children actually use their library cards? 


This article is not intended to be an indict- 
ment of children’s rooms or children’s librar- 
ians. It is intended to show how easily chil- 
dren can be weaned away from use of the 
public library. We live in an.age of advertis- 
ing and public service. We get satisfaction 
from a product or an agency, or we leave it 
and try another. I believe that explains what 
is happening to children and their public li- 
brary relationships. What about our chil- 
dren’s reading? Are we going to continue 
having children’s rooms for ten per cent of 
the children or are we going to get wise to 
our failure and turn it into success? 
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Rag, Doll Theater in the Library 


By Lillian C. Van Mater * 


UNIQUE feature of the Hempstead Li- 

brary is its marionette theater. In 1933, 
the idea of building a children’s puppet 
theater in the library was conceived by three 
of the staff members. One wall of a room in 
the library, formerly used for story hours, 
was knocked out and a proscenium opening 
constructed. The room was artistically and 
ingeniously decorated with a Swedish motif, 
with a robin’s-egg blue, cream,*and white 
color combination, the walls and door panels 
decorated with flowers, figures, and scenes 
depicting Swedish folklore and literature. 
The seats for the theater were little benches 
painted blue. Blue and white curtains of 
Swedish material were hung at the windows. 


The marionette shows given each Saturday 
have become a vital part of the children’s 
program of the library. Catherine Webb, the 
children’s librarian, has not only made the 
puppets, but she has designed the costumes, 
constructed the stage settings, and written the 
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plays, adapting them in many cases from fa- 
vorite fairy tales and legends. 

Recognizing that entertainments in which 
the boys and girls take part are of greater 
value than a performance given by an adult, 
the children’s librarian trains the children to 
present the plays and operate the puppets 
themselves. The result is an amazingly fin- 
ished performance and the children’s interest 
in puppets is thereby stimulated. Many of 
the boys and girls are inspired to make 
puppets of their own, and several have 
constructed amateur puppet stages at home. 

Among the favorite puppet plays are Ci- 
derella, Hansel and Gretel, Dick W hitting- 
ton, Peter Pan, and The Sleeping Beauty. 

The stage of the theater is equipped with 
the necessary lighting effects and the music 
is furnished by victrola records. 

The library cooperates with the schools, 
colleges, and libraries in the neighboring 
communities, by inviting puppet classes and 
boys and girls who are interested in the sub- 
ject to visit the library and see a puppet show. 
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MARIONETTE THEATER 


This gay corner in the Hempstead, New York, Public Library, presents 
rag doll puppets to many an enthusiastic audience. 
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You're an Old Maid Librarian 


By Sylvia C. Guthrie * 


yo pick up the telephone. The girl at 
the other end is troubled. 

“Do you have Some of My Best Friends 
Are Soldiers?” she asks. “I’ve just \got en- 
gaged. I want to know how to write to Ed.” 

You have your doubts about the book's 
suitability as a model for love letters but, as 
the customer is nearly always right, you lay 
it aside and go back to your job. Yesterday 
young Mrs. Bellini (wasn’t it yesterday she 
was in pigtails, and came in for her first high 
school card?) asked you to show her the spot 
on the map where her Seabee husband is 
sweating it out in the Pacific. 

A veteran shows you his discharge papers, 
asks for a book which tells about overcoming 
his handicap. Janet Grady wants a book on 
baby care, and as you get it you decide the 
long-legged bird must be circling for a land- 
ing. You remember last Monday, when Ted, 
your fifteen-year-old part-timer, had to call a 
taxi for a woman who didn’t think she could 
make the three blocks to City Hospital. Al- 
though you made but fast for the first-aid 
book, that wasn’t necessary. Taxi beat stork, 
much to Ted’s disappointment. 

You prick up your ears from force of habit 
at giggles from the slick chicks waiting to get 
their books charged, because teen-age tee- 
heeing can mean a number of things, includ- 
ing damaged art books. Not that there’s any- 
thing wrong with looking at nudes, you 
hasten to explain, but art and medical books 
are expensive to replace. 


Stella, belle of the toddler set, has put ex- 
ploring fingers on your file drawers, contain- 
ing several thousand slips of paper. You 
remember how you sorted the contents of 
two of them after she left last week, so you 
shoo her away. 

And sometimes, in spite of draft boards, 
you do meet someone between the baby car- 
riage and bifocal years. That is, someone 
of the masculine sex. Mr. Sylvan Woods, for 
instance, the possessor of a glamorous wife 
and an originator of a new “Come up and 
see my etchings” approach. Discovering you 
were a fellow numismatist he asked for a 
date to trade coins—in your room. 


“Maybe he really did mean it,” your boss 
said, “but there are limits to keeping the 
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public happy, though that’s part of our job.” 
The other day you received a blistering 
note from Mrs. Vanderfrown for sending her 
a brand-new copy of a novel banned in Bos- 
ton. She had sent her daughter in for some- 
thing clean, and clean it was. On the outside. 

But there’s Mr. Smetna. An absorbing 
novel is laid aside for him, because you dis- 
covered he hadn’t heard from his Navy flier 
son for several months. 

Mrs. Hanowitz, too, makes one feel the 
library is doing some good, after all. This is 
very important after a bout with Janmarie. 
Jammarie is a book review hunter, and you 
gently discourage her. 

“You mean I have to read the whole 
book?” she asks. 

You tell her yes. 

“What a waste of time,’ she complains, 
and promptly hunts for the thinnest novel 
you have. She takes Gallico’s Snow Goose, 
all of fifty-eight pages long. 

Mrs. Hanowitz, however, likes to chat 
about what she reads. 

‘“‘My husband reads a book,” she says, 
“and then I read it, and we talk it over. It 
kind of helps us grow together, like one per- 
son. And then, we're learning something. 
You can learn something every minute.” 

Yes, Mrs. Hanowitz is a comfort. Not that 
the library itself isn’t a comfort to certain 
mothers, like the one who called up to ask 
in a desperate voice, “How long are you 
open? I must send my children somewhere. 
They're driving me crazy.” 

Yes, madam, we would be overjoyed to let 
your children drive us crazy, too. Not that 
they do, though. When you see them just a 
few minutes a day they seem like lovable 
little angels. That is, until Pat, age eleven, 
comes in to tell you teacher told her to read 
Forever Amber. 


“She did?” you ask. 

“Yes, we're studying history, and she says 
it has a lot in it about Charles II.” 

And then there’s Sally, who asks for a 
book, and you tell her it’s out. Back she 
comes in a few minutes. 

“Please, may I have some of the books that 
are out?” she inquires. 

You hope for many like Mrs. Hanowitz, 
and enough Sallys to keep you laughing. 
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As One Trustee to Another 
By Ella Kaiser Carruth * 


yom chatting with the director of one 
of the country’s larger and better 
known libraries concerning my own unskilled 
efforts in a small college library, I said that 
I realized more every day how much more 
easily and efficiently I could accomplish re- 
sults if I had been trained for library work. 
After firmly rebuking me for saying “trained” 
instead of “educated” he answered, “I wish 
you would write what you have just said, for 
trustees to read. So many trustees are still 
skeptical about the need for special library 
‘education.’ ” 
So here, in compliance with that sugges- 
tion, are a few observations hopefully aimed 
at Doubting-Thomases-on-Library-Boards. 


A Few Observations 


To justify my temerity in presenting these 
views I may say that for some thirty years as 
a library trustee (during twenty of which I 
was president of the board) I have done my 
bit to evolve policies, plans, and budgets for 
someone else to carry out. Now the shoe is 
on the other foot. At least one shoe is. For, 
although still a trustee of that library, I am a 
member of the staff of another. How I 
happen to be, at my time of life, “starting 
out as a Career woman,”’ as one of my young 
friends puts it, is not pertinent to the question 
I wish to discuss here. Suffice it to say that 
the scarcity of available professional librar- 
lans was at least a contributing factor. So 
my chief should not be too severely blamed 
for taking on a neophyte. 


It is doubtless true that, faced with a va- 
cancy to be filled and a very limited budget, 
trustees have at times wondered whether all 
this insistence on having a library school 
graduate at the librarian’s desk was not over- 
done; have felt that an intelligent, fairly well 
educated and well read person who had a 
hankering for library work ought to be per- 
fectly competent to do a good job without 
special preparation. 

From my observation as a trustee on a 
board, compelled for financial reasons to 
employ a nonprofessional person as librarian, 
and from my experience as a nonprofessional 
librarian trying to do professional work, I 
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know that she may do a good job—in time, 
a long time. But it will be at great expense 
to her employer while she is learning her way 
around and at the cost of many “‘headaches’’ 
and false moves to herself. My path, as the 
assistant in charge of a departmental library, 
would have been far smoother and any good 
results I may have achieved would have been 
more speedily brought about, had I had even 
an elementary course in a library school. 

It is surprising how often I have laborious- 
ly worked out some method of procedure only 
to be told, when explaining it proudly to one 
of the professional members of the staff, 
“Why, of course. That is accepted library 
practice.” Or to be informed, when admiring 
as original some bit of technique, “I never 
originated anything in my life. That is just 
routine library technique I learned at school.” 
Yes, I am very sure that I was, and still am, 
an expensive luxury while working my toil- 
some way by devious and lengthy paths to a 
desired end. 

In connection with the cost of employing 
untrained (I w7/l use the word) and inexperi- 
enced help, consider the matter of cataloging. 
Does the average trustee realize what the 
costs of cataloging are? Estimates vary from 
about seventy cents a volume to some horrible 
amount well over a dollar. Mr. Banscombe in 
Teaching with Books says (p. 218): “At 
least one library is known in which an insur- 
ance company has agreed to pay on all books 
covered by its policy an additional seventy 
cents per volume for value added to it by 
cataloging.” 

Can trustees afford to employ a novice who 
will not know until she has learned the hard 
and time-consuming way how to catalog a 
book? They pay dearly for her slow work 
whether she works in a tiny library where 
she alone is “the staff’ or whether there 
is some professional member of the staff 
who checks her work and points out her 
mistakes and tries‘ painstakingly to ee her. 
That person’s time is spent on work she 
ought not to have to do. It, too, is dearly 
bought. 

Then there is the matter of keeping rec- 
ords and the ever-present problem of filing 
cards and a dozen other necessary tasks. 
For each of these there is a “best way” 

(Continued on page 303) 
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Recruiting for Librarians 


By Esther 


WE know from reading A.L.A. reports 

and reports of our various library 
schools, even if we have not been short- 
handed in our own libraries, that the re- 
quests for librarians far exceed the number 
available. To date, for the most part, we 
have made little effort to recruit. For years 
the public has too often classed us as mice or 
as spinsters who sit behind the desk and 
hand out books blindly like the librarian in 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn who gave Francie 
the same book each time she asked for one 
suited to a twelve-year-old. We have been 
content to accept the applicants for library 
school pretty much as they came, with little 
regard to the number needed in the profes- 
sion. The result of this policy, plus the fact 
that we have made almost no effort to apply 
the methods of advertising to attract person- 
able young people to the profession, is that 
we have too few librarians at a time in our 
history when libraries can be an educative 
force as never before, when in school and 
public libraries we should be promoting 
democratic ideals and friendship among na- 
tions and among minorities within nations. 
The time has come to rouse ourselves from 
our lethargy, to advertise ourselves and our 
profession, so that we may have not only 
enough librarians, but the right kind of li- 
brarians. 


Qualifications 


If we are to interest young people of high 
school or college age in becoming librarians, 
we must know what qualifications are most 
necessary. In a number of articles and re- 
ports, as well as lists of standards about the 
ideal librarian various qualities are stressed— 
such as love of books, ability to get along 
with people, ability to choose books, a knowl- 
edge of professional tools and processes, abil- 
ity to promote desirable social attitudes, to 
cultivate work habits and skill in the use of 
materials, a knowledge of the content of 
many books, a knowledge of languages, of 
history, of modern scientific development, 
etc., etc. All these qualities seem to belong 
in two categories — personality, and a love 


and knowledge of books—and I am deliber- 
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ately putting them in that order. Nearly all 
the lists of requirements reverse the order, 
putting interest in books first and personality 
second. They must go hand in hand but | 
give the edge to personality. 

Several incidents and articles that I have 
read lately confirm me in this opinion. Re- 
cently the head of the Curriculum Laboratory 
in New Haven stated that a library in a school 
was not worth anything unless there was a 
full-fledged librarian there to bring it to life. 
In a letter of recommendation not long ago 
was this statement: 

I always have been impressed with the fact that 
Miss is not merely a “custodian of books” as 
most librarians are, but a person who makes the 


students and the faculty constantly aware that books 
are living things. 





Sarah Fralich Raddin in an article in the L- 
brary Journal of September 1, 1944 says, 


Moreover, the public traditionally pictures the 
librarian as an ultraconservative bookworm, devoid 
of personality and charm—and all too often that 
picture is accurate. . . . An interest in people is 
more important. The librarian should want to in- 
terest people in coming to the library. But if time 
is taken for this activity, what will happen to the 
beloved records? Many of the latter are unneces- 
sary, and it’s time we decided which are essential, 
so that more time may be had for personalized 
work. 


Frank Kranich in an article in the Library 
Journal on January 15, 1945, says, 


I know, however, that selling a library to the 
public is no different from selling anything else to 
people, anywhere, at any time. Some just have a 
knack for doing things. They have a personality 
that is beyond resistance. It is nothing they bought 
or learned in a book or got at college. It is some- 
thing they have in their makeup, their appearance, 
their manner; in fact it is what they are. The thing 
that bothers me is the tremendous number of people 
I meet in libraries who do not have that quality. 
They may have all of the qualifications of a pro- 
fessionally trained mind, but they lack the ability 
to attract people to the institution of which they are 
a part. It is my opinion that this is the thing li- 
brarians need most today. 


And finally, Jatques Barzun in his provoca- 
tive book Teacher in America says, 


This brings me to the awesome subject of Library 
Science. The accumulation of books in one place 
has given rise to a new and honorable profession, 
which it would be foolish as well as unjust to con- 
demn en masse. I, for one, owe too much to the 
friendly offices of librarians to attempt it. But it 
must be said that a love of administration, together 
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with something like a defensive attitude, has con- 
spired to make the librarian’s relation to students 
rather less satisfactory than it could be. Librarians 
doubtless develop through their training a passion- 
ate love of books. But need it be so possessive? 
Why mast many of the rules that they make suggest 
the bad governance which galls without repressing ? 
Should a common enough attitude — the pursed 
lips, the tone of suspicion, the pouncing manner— 
become professional traits? Most important, is it 
so arduous a task to learn the Dewey classification 
system and the use of bibliographies that there is 
no time left for librarians to learn about the in- 
sides of the treasures they hoard ? 

Others will agree with me, I am sure, that 
if we can find recruits with admirable per- 
sonal qualities and a healthy and inquiring 
mind which will develop in one direction 
into a ‘passionate love of books,” we can cer- 
tainly teach them the technical skills needed 
in the profession. It is vot so arduous a task 
to ‘learn the Dewey classification system and 
the use of bibliographies.’’ Dare I say that 
some of the librarians I have known, who 
seem to me the most successful, have had 
comparatively little technical training? 


Methods of Recruiting 


When we come to the point of the methods 
of getting such superior young men and 
women to choose librarianship as their pro- 
fession, I think we must come out from be- 
hind our desks, roll up our sleeves, and go to 
work. We are just beginning to learn about 
the necessity of publicity for libraries and we 
must apply our knowledge and add to it for 
recruiting purposes. Articles about the attrac- 
tion of library service have Ps err in li- 
brary periodicals, but all too seldom in maga- 
zines and newspapers with wider circulations. 
The article in Mademoiselle, later printed as 
a pamphlet, comes to my mind, but I recall 
very few others. Last year I made rather an 
extensive bibliography on careers for girls 
and was horrified at the paucity of informa- 
tion about my own profession. ‘ 

How about a book on libraries similar to 
the excellent factual career books about sci- 
ence, art, business, music, and other subjects ? 
How about more magazine articles in other 
magazines? The A.L.A. and the Special Li- 
braries Association both publish pamphlets 
about library careers, but will they catch the 
interest of boys and girls, and anyway, are we 
giving even these wide enough circulation ? 
And why not do more with the personal in- 
terview and the personal approach? The 
Cadet Nurse Corps sends attractive young 
women to schools and colleges throughout 
the country to expand upon the joys of nurs- 
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ing and the great need for nurses. This year 
the FBI sent young men into every secondary 
school, both public and private, in Connecti- 
cut, and probably to other states, too, to try 
to get young women to work in Washington, 
at FBI headquarters, classifying fingerprints. 
The young man who came to our school had 
admirable technique. He did not try to stress 
only the glamour of working for the FBI, he 
did not gloss over the fact that the work was 
tiresome and rather poorly paid, but he did 
leave the impression that it was work worth 
doing and he gave detailed factual informa- 
tion about the job. Both the nurse and the 
FBI man had the crusader approach. Why 
can’t we, in our local library organizations, or 
the A.L.A., or the library schools, or a com- 
bination of all of us, sponsor some such re- 
cruiting trips and send out some of our young 
and attractive librarians to advertise our pro- 
fession ? 


Above all, let’s stop sitting back and letting 
the other fellow do it. Let’s organize to bring 
more and better people into the library pro- 
fession. We all like our work and know its 
value or we should not have chosen it. Let us 
urge others to share our enjoyment and our 
knowledge that the work we are doing is a 
vital part of democracy today. 


SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION 
(Continued from page 285) 


And do not be too afraid of reference 
questions. A pood modern ‘general encyclo- 
pedia and Webster's International Dictionary 
will answer a large proportion. A word 
about scientific aniamedan Because new 
discoveries and new interpretations occur so 
often in this field, and because information 
gets out of date at different rates for different 
branches of science, the librarian of the small 
library should consider carefully whether the 
money spent for an encyclopedia of science 
would not be more usefully spent in buying 
individual books. For then if one book be- 
comes obsolete, it can be withdrawn. More- 
over books can circulate and become worn 
out through good use. An encyclopedia is apt 
to remain on the shelves, little used, partly, 
perhaps, because such sets are rarely written 
in an interesting style. There are exceptions 
—Thompson Story of Science although now 
old, was useful and popular in its day. Text- 
books for college orientation courses, while 
not really encyclopedias, have some of the 
same features and have their place in a small 
library, as we noted above. 
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Those Famous Vacancies... . 
By Ernest Maass * 


PROFESSIONAL librarians can hardly re- 

main uninterested when the daily press 
discusses their problems. On the one hand, 
they feel a certain satisfaction that through 
the newspapers the general public is given a 
chance to learn some facts about the library 
profession. However, satisfaction is some- 
times mingled with amazement about the 
kind of information that librarians present to 
the sympathetically inclined though uniniti- 
ated layman. 

On August 18, 1945 the New York Times 
interviewed the president of the American Li- 
brary Association who stated that there were 
many vacancies and postwar opportunities in 
the library field. That the salaries of librar- 
ians “range from $1,800 to $10,000” was one 
of the final points made during the interview. 


Such information was news indeed to who- 
ever tries to make a living on a librarian’s 
salary. At a time when for many librarians 
even an $1,800 salary is still a goal to strive 
for, this statement on the range of librarians’ 
salaries was apt to create the misapprehension 
that quite a number of librarians are liberally 
compensated. While the overwhelming ma- 
jority of librarians receive less than $3,000 
a year—and too often much less—the report 
on the top salary of $10,000 sounds almost 
like a tale from the Arabian Nights rewritten 
from Bagdadian sources for New World con- 
sumption. 

Surprise at these generous salary ranges 
was not confined to talks among thrilled li- 
brarians who, although they had never chosen 
librarianship for money’s sake, thus learned 
for the first time what a gold mine their pro- 
fession really is. One open letter to the 
Times poirited out that while library journals 
contain many ads of positions at $1,500 and 
$1,600 and that numerous openings exist at 
$1,200, there are very few positions paying 
$10,000 in a total of 30,000 jobs, and that 
not one librarian in a hundred ever attains 
to a salary of half that amount. 


Next, a Ph.D. from Connecticut informed 
the Times that he had been unable to find a 
library position in various institutions for 
lack of a library school degree. This innocent 
layman was brazen enough to assume that his 
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degree, several years of college teaching and 
newspaper experience, his work as a free- 
lance writer and wartime censor, knowledge 
of books and the Dewey system, plus ability 
to get along with people would permit him to 
enter the library field. “If the president of the 
A.L.A. really wants to do something about 
getting those vacancies filled,’’ said the corre- 
spondent, he should educate librarians and 
library boards to the fact that qualifications 
such as those indicated by the correspondent 
might “‘occasionally relegate a library school 
degree to the realm of semiessentials.”’ 


Such ignorance promptly provoked the ire 
of a professional librarian. Librarians, she 
stated in effect, had not fought for profes- 
sional recognition for seventy-five years only 
to be told by an outsider that he felt qualified 
“to become a librarian without training in li- 
brary science.... How familiar is he with a 
library's backstage workings ?”’ 

Finally, the public relations officer of the 
A.L.A. ital ie a calm, weighted letter to 
the Times on September 7 that the A.L.A. is 
looking for men like the Ph.D., that, how- 
ever, the association considers administrative 
ability and personal leadership prerequisites 
to successful librarianship. These two innate 
qualities, the statement continued, would be 
furthered by professional knowledge gained 
in attending a library school. 


Unjustifiably Low 


Judging from present-day facts and trends, 
librarianship in public and college libraries 
will for a long time continue to be a profes- 
sion*in which requirements and salaries are 
poles apart, or, to put it less politely, salaries 
will be unjustifiably low. (The situation in 
special libraries is less urisatisfactory.) Only 
those who value the satisfaction of working in 
a library so highly that they are willing to 
ignore their material needs will be able to 
avoid a sense of frustration. Library positions 
paying $10,000 and even $3,000 to $5,000 
are so few as to be meaningless to the mass of 
librarians. Consequently, no greater disserv- 
ice can be done to outsiders (and to libraries 
too) than to encourage them with misleading 
salary figures to become librarians. Yes, there 
are vacancies in libraries, many vacancies, and 
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quite a few people like to work there and do 
a fine job—but if you want to work for a 
decent basic salary with good prospects of 
advancement, you had better think twice. 
Wouldn’t that approach be fairer and more 
realistic? 

If. librarians believe that it is essential for 
the general public to gain a sympathetic 
understanding of librarians’ responsibilities, 
not to mention public approval of higher 
salaries, a haughty attitude about “backstage 
workings of a library” and its intricacies will 
never do. Why a Ph.D. with the abilities 
indicated should not make a valuable addi- 
tion to a library staff, while gradually absorb- 
ing technical details either in the library itself 
or by taking library school courses, is hard to 
grasp. To tell that man how little he knows 
about the backstage workings will inspire 
nobody’s faith in the open-mindedness of li- 
brarians nor convince the public that these 
professional techniques cannot be learned on 
the job by people with and without a Ph.D. 
degree. 


Ability and Leadership 


Administrative ability and personal leader- 
ship will certainly make an educated man a 
still better librarian. But, even granting that 
the Ph.D. would not wish to start in a very 
subordinate position, granting also that he 
would have to study considerably before turn- 
ing from a teacher-writer into a full-fledged 
librarian, library systems that turn down ap- 
plicants like him are neither efficient, alert, 
nor far-seeing. How often have librarians 
and library school teachers lamented the fact 
that there are so few librarians with special- 
ized subject knowledge! If a number of pro- 
fessional librarians would be more concerned 
with attracting into their fold outstanding 
nonlibrarians (with what response did Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s appointment as Librarian of 
Congress meet?), would display a more lib- 
eral and encouraging attitude towards pro- 
fessional men in other fields who are willing 
to work in libraries and to take library school 
courses, would admit that a library school 
diploma is not always, and cannot be, a bullet- 
proof safe-conduct to successful librarian- 
ship, would cease to be on the defensive re- 
garding other professions, and would stand 
up with much more determination for the 
compensation that they certainly deserve, 
more librarians possessing the desirable quali- 
ties of administrative ability and leadership 
would arise in their midst. 
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which the library school graduate has been 
taught and which the nongraduate must 
learn at the library’s expense. 

Even the cordial and friendly response to 
the public, an attitude not always instinctive, 
is taught—or at least attempted—in library 
schools. And this is very important particu- 
larly at the circulation desk and in the refer- 
ence department. ‘Service with a smile,” even 
an a smile, and courteous attention to 
a reader’s question, be it a one-dollar or a 
sixty-four-dollar question, pay dividends in 
good will. 

Reference work gains immeasurably in ex- 
cellence if done with the sure touch of one 
familiar through training (there is that word 
again!) with reference aids. They are the 
first line of approach in seeking the answer 
to most questions. 

After these are exhausted, then what one 
old college president called your G.K. (gen- 
eral knowledge) comes into play. And li- 
brary school is not in most cases the chief 
source of supply for that. Belonging to a 
family with questioning minds, with a tradi- 
tion of always “having their noses in books,” 
a liberal arts education, lifelong association 
with cultured folk all contribute to one’s 
G.K. 

All these advantages it has been my good 
fortune to have and I have tried to use the 
goods the gods provided. But I still think, 
after two years of conscientious effort to be 
the very best librarian that I can be, that I 
have been a losing investment to the library 
which employs me—at a low salary—com- 
pared to the investment I should have been if 
I had had a library school education. 





The Janesville, Wisconsin, Public Library 
made a colorful display of borrowed 
homemade Christmas .cards, against a 
white crepe paper background with let- 
ters and tree cut out of green cardboard. 
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Character Guidance in the School Library 
By Isabelle B. Huston * 


INCE a full-time librarian does no class- 

room teaching, the method she uses in 
character guidance is necessarily the indirect 
one. The.relationship between the librarian 
and the pupils is different in two ways 
from the relationship between the classroom 
teacher and the pupils. First, the librarian 
does not mark the pupils in any subject. Sec- 
ondly, the librarian makes no assignments to 
the pupils. These reasons give the librarian 
an advantage over the teacher. The pupils 
can be themselves, so to speak, in front of the 
librarian. They are not restrained by the 
thought of how their conversation or actions 
will affect their marks. The librarian has the 
opportunity of learning to know the pupils 
in a friendly way. She does not force the 
pupils to do any work. 

Another factor which gives the librarian 
an advantage over the teacher is that the li- 
brary is a less formal place than the classroom. 
Because of the work pupils are expected to do 
in the library, their actions are not curbed so 
much as in the classroom. It is necessary for 
them to move about searching for material or 
selecting appropriate books to carry out their 
assignments. This leads to the idea that 
pupils are on their own. While the librarian 
is busy helping one pupil, other pupils are 
trusted to be doing their own work quietly. 
The librarian also has many technical tasks 
which she must do in order to run the library 
in an efficient way, and much of this work 
must be done while the pupils are in the li- 
brary. This means that the librarian must 
build up in the pupils a desire to work with- 
out having a “‘policeman’’ watching them 
every minute of the period. Surely, teaching 
pupils to work, study, and read by themselves 
is a step in character guidance. 

There is also opportunity to further char- 
acter guidance through the observance of li- 
brary rules. The right kind of atmosphere 
requires that pupils observe the rule of con- 
sideration for others. In a classroom the 
teacher usually has to discipline those who 
are out of order in class; but in the library 
the librarian can speak individually with any 
pupil who is not being considerate of others. 
If the pupils can be made to realize that 
their actions have an effect on others, a step 
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in character building will be accomplished. 
Consideration for others should also be 
taught in connection with the taking of books 
from the library. A period of time is set dur- 
ing which the pupil may have the book. In 
most schools a fine is charged if a book is 
kept longer than the stated period. Many 
upils feel that if they pay the fine on the 
k that settles the score in a fair way. The 
librarian should try to make the pupil under- 
stand that the reason a fine is charged is not 
to secure money with which to run the library, 
but to penalize the pupil for lack of consider- 
ation of fellow pupils who are waiting to 
read the book. Trustworthiness is also a qual- 
ity the pupils should exercise in borrowing 
books. The pupil is responsible for the book 
which he takes from the library. He should 
return it in good condition. 


In a school library the librarian selects all 
the books as well as guides the reading of the 
pupils who frequent the library, and thus can 
help to create the reading habit by introduc- 
ing the pupils to good books. Good books do 
not necessarily mean the classics. The average 
boy and girl in school today gets enough of 
classics (in his opinion) in the required read- 
ing program of the school. For pleasure read- 
ing they prefer books which are less ‘‘meaty,”’ 
A capable librarian can easily satisfy their 
desires with books of proven literary merit. 

Young people may pattern their actions 
after a book character whom they admire, 
therefore it is important that desirable quali- 
ties be evident. Career books and biographies 
can do a lot to build character in pupils. 


The association the librarian has with the 
pupils who assist her in the library gives her 
another opportunity of guiding character. By 
me in the library, the pupils should learn 
such traits as trustworthiness, promptness, 
neatness, and politeness. Through close con- 
tact with her pupil assistants the librarian may 
have a chance from time to time to guide the 
pupils’ thinking along constructive lines. 

Since the indirect method is used by the 
librarian in character guidance, a great deal 
depends on her willingness to be concerned 
about the pupils’ character. She can be a 
good librarian without considering character 
guidance, but how much better an influence 
will she be if she has this deeper purpose! 
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PART OF THE BOOK DISPLAY OF THE "TEEN AGE Book SHOW 


HE 'Teen Age Book Show is now making its 

way through the country’s high schools. In 
the five cities where the traveling exhibit, spon- 
sored by Pocket Books, has appeared this fall, over 
70,000 students have heard the speakers accom- 
panying the show, received booklets containing 
suggested reading, and helped the librarians put 
the project over. 

The "Teen Age Book Show has but one aim: 
To make young people want to read more books 
for pleasure and profit outside regular classroom 
assignments. It has as its slogan, “Read Today . . . 
Star Tomorrow.”’ The plan includes: 

A 12-minute movie on reading, ‘It's All Yours,”’ star- 
ring Ralph Bellamy. 

Seven colorful background panels for library book 
exhibits. 

Speakers by arrangement to talk about reading. 

A booklet, ‘“Read Today ... . Star Tomorrow,”’ pre- 
pared by Mary Gould Davis of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, describing eighty-four books selected 
by librarians. 


This packaged book promotion unit is supplied 
by Pocket Books without charge to leaders who will 
assume responsibility for projecting the week-long 
book fair event into all high schools on a com- 
munity-wide basis. The portable book show moves 
from city to city where librarians enlist the help of 
school committees to plan the event and handle 
publicity and promotion. It has proved so success- 
ful in the five towns—Montclair, New Jersey; 
Allentown, Pennsylvania; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Detroit, Michigan; and Wichita, Kansas—where it 
has been tested, that it is planned to make duplicate 
shows for national coverage. 

In Allentown after a radio round-table discussion 
in which students defended their favorite books, 
the station was so infested with telephone calls ask- 
ing for more, that WSAN has given free evening 
radio time for a regular weekly broadcast by the 
newly formed ‘teen age radio library club under the 
direction of the library. The attention of every one 
of the 9,000 students in the seventeen schools in 
and around Allentown was captured so completely 
that 1,200 reservations were made for books ex- 
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amined in the exhibit or read about in the booklet, 
“Read Today . . . Star Tomorrow,” presented to 
each person attending the show. 

In Minneapolis time was secured for dozens of 
radio broadcasts and spot announcements and much 
space for intensive newspaper publicity. Louis 
Untermeyer, speaker there, took the assembly pro- 
grams over by storm As a result, ‘teen agers 
flocked in droves to the Minneapolis Public Library 
to see the book show and receive their copies of 
“Read Today . . . Star Tomorrow.” In addition to 
using the exhibit backgrounds supplied by Pocket 
Books, the ingenuity of the high-schoolers pro- 
duced many striking posters and elaborate celestial 
displays on each of the huge library windows tell- 
ing how young people who “‘read today’’ really do 
“star tomorrow.” 

Mr. Untermeyer was also guest speaker in De- 
troit where he gave four and five talks a day before 
school assemblies reaching approximately 35,000 
students. Librarians and young people came in 
from surrounding cities—as far away as Lansing, 
Michigan, which proved the state coverage of the 
radio and newspaper publicity. The young people 
planned and arranged supplementary exhibits fol- 
lowing the main theme, “Read Today . . . Star To- 
morrow,” for the nineteen branches of the Detroit 
Public Library and every high school library in the 
city. 

In the Wichita and Planeview, Kansas, schools, 
special class discussions were given to the film, “It’s 
All Yours,” and here again special window displays 
appeared in bookstores during the week. 


Although there is already a long waiting list for 
the "Teen Age Book Show, Martha Huddleston, 
director of the program for Pocket Books, says that 
duplicate exhibits are scheduled to be constructed 
by January 1. Present plan is to schedule the shows 
by areas, covering each rather thoroughly. It is ad- 
visable for librarians wishing to promote the "Teen 
Age Book Show to send their names in now. 
Address Miss Huddleston at Pocket Books, 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York 20. Pocket Books hopes 
eventually to fill requests in every section of the 
country. 
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B uprel before Christmas is altogether the wrong 
time to bring up the subject of budgets, but the 
new year will soon be here, with its current crop of 
problems. Whether we agree with Davenant, who 
said that “he that foretells his own calamity, and 
makes events before they come, doth twice endure 
the pains of evil destiny,” or Shakespeare, who be- 
lieved that “to fear the worst, oft cures the worst,” 
we must at least heed Cecil’s warning: “To have 
too much forethought is the part of a wretch; to 
have too little is the part of a fool.” 

At any rate, it falls to the librarian’s lot to sum 
up the ebbing year and outline plans and needs for 
the coming one. Not in the matter of dollars and 
cents only, but also in all the other necessities of 
library service and operation: statistics, techniques, 
buildings, books, staff, and time, upon which the 
finances depend. For, while it is true that these 
things would not operate at all without available 
funds, the funds requested are based upon the rela- 
tive needs for staff, for books, for buildings, and 
for all the services rendered in connection with 
them. 

If we wish to add a new service to those already 
offered, we must, with the suggestion, offer some 
way of carrying it out: securing additional funds, 
substituting it for some other less needed service, 
or adjusting existing services to provide for it. 
That in itself requires complete knowledge of all 
that the library is and does, and the comparative 
usefulness of its many parts. If, for instance, cer- 
tain statistics require more time to compile than 
their use would warrant, dropping them would 
provide time for some more productive pursuit. 
The same policy should apply to every item under 
consideration, weighing comparative cost, time con- 
sumed, necessity, and usefulness. 

Speaking of comparative values, we especially 
like this conclusion of Benjamin Franklin, whose 
propensity for thrift is well known, which ap- 
peared in Poor Richard’s Almanac: 


When I was a child of seven years old my 
friends on a holiday filled my pocket with cop- 
pers. I went directly to a shop where they sold 
toys for children, and being charmied with the 
sound of a whistle that I met by the way in the 
hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered and 
gave all my money for one. I then came home 
and went whistling all over the house, much 
pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers and sisters and cousins, 
understanding the bargain I had made, told me 
I had given four times as much for it as it was 
worth, put me in mind what good things I might 
have bought with the rest of the money, and 
laughed at me so much for my folly that I cried 
with vexation; and the reflection gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterward of use to me, 
the impression continuing on my mind, so that 
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often, when I was tempted to buy some unneces- 
sary thing, I said to myself, don’t give too much 
for the whistle: and I saved my money. . . . 


In short, I conceive that great part of the 
miseries of mankind are brought upon them by 
the false estimates they have made of the value 
of things, and by their giving too much for their 
whistles. 


Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy 
people when I consider that with all this wisdom 
of which I am boasting, there are certain things 
in the world so tempting, for example, the apples 
of King John, which happily are not to be 
bought; for if they were put up to sale by auc- 
tion, I might very easily be led to ruin myself in 
the purchase, and find that I had once more given 
too much for the whistle. 


Lest any of our library projects take on overmuch 
importance, becoming our “‘apples of King John, 
we must apply the comparative ruler not only to 
the component parts of the library itself, but also 
to the library as a part of the community. Natur- 
ally the library seems paramount to us, who are 
largely occupied with it. But we must look at it, 
as well, in the light of the average resident, whose 
familiarity with the library may be no greater than 
with the city council, the fire department, the de- 
partment of parks. If we are convinced that the 
library's claim is justified, we will then need to con- 
vince our residents, also. Not by our say-so, but by 
evidence from outside the professional circle. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, 
Maryland, last May printed an excellent statement 
by Pearl S. Buck, ““A Message to the Librarians of 
America,” which we quote in part: 


Books are more important today than ever be- 
fore. The most urgent need of our times is for 
more information, given to more people. For the 
great decisions which are being forced upon us 
all, world decisions which will affect millions of 
people as well as ourselves, must be made not by 
any little group of men in any capital, but by the 
peoples of the democratic countries, and espe- 
cially by the people of the United States. . . 

It is the librarian upon whom the writer and 
the publisher depend, and the person to whom 
the reader turns. The librarian must not be the 
keeper of books, he must be the dispenser of 
books. He must be more than this—he must be 
the stimulator, the public teacher, to persuade 
‘people that they must first know in order to be 
able to act wisely... . 

Knowledge is in books. Thinking minds, intel- 
ligent spirits, put their essence into books. . . . 

Yes, the librarian is the most important person 
just now in the country. Why do I say our coun- 
try? For as the average American today knows 
and thinks and decides, the world will go. The 
librarian is at this moment the most important 
person in the world. 
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HE Baulletin’s annual Public Relations Num- 

ber is due in March, which means that we 
will need your contributions by January seventh. 
As you look back over 1945, pick out your most 
successful publicity venture, and tell us—in 500 
words or less—what it was, how it was done, 
and why it was successful. Photographs will be 
welcome, too. Since this is the Bulletin’s most 
popular single issue, don’t miss having your li- 
brary included. And remember the deadline: 
January 7, 1946. 


The Atomic Bomb and the Word of God, a 
thirty-two-page pamphlet by Wilbur M. Smith, 
containing an unusually readable account of the 
principle of the atomic bomb, is available at 25c 
a copy from the Moody Press, 153 Institute Place, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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A General Account of the Development of 
Methods of Using Atomic Energy for Military 
Purposes under the Auspices of the United States 
Government, 1940-1945, a 182-page pamphlet by 
H. D. Smyth, is available at 35c a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
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Due to the paper shortage he's changed 
his name to “Scanty Clauss.” 


Finds mes on 
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Twenty-five new phonograph records in the 
series entitled “Folk Music of the United States” 
have been issued by the Archive of American 
Folk Song in the Library of Congress, supple- 
menting the six albums which were first made 
available to schools, libraries, and the general 
public in 1943. In all, a total of 199 folk song 
titles dre represented on the 57 phonograph rec- 
ords now available for purchase from the Library 
of Congress. 

Like those issued in 1943, these records are 
accompanied by printed leaflets prepared by the 
editors, giving the texts of the songs, descriptive 
notes, and bibliographical commentary. 


The records are pressed on a flexible vinylite 
composition which is practically unbreakable. 
They may be purchased either as complete al- 
bums or as separate discs. A catalog listing the 
new titles just issued as well as the names of the 
performers and the prices of the albums or in- 
dividual records may be obtained on request 
from the Archive of American Folk Song, Music 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


eo & & 


A subject index to microfilms of documentary 
photographs, of which the Library of Congress 
has many important collections, has recently a 
published. The Index of Microfilms, Series A, 
Lots 1-1737, a mimeographed, double-column, 
subject index of 26 pages, serves as an aid to 
purchasing films, or, for those who already have 
many lots, as an aid to finding the lot desired 
for viewing. The Index is available to those in- 
terested upon application to the Information and 
Publications Office, The Library of Congress. 


The thirteenth annual observance of Brother- 
hood Week, February 17-24, 1946, will feature 
the theme: “In Peace as in War—Teamwork.” 
Program aids—plays, comics, posters, booklists— 
may be secured by writing to the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. 


Negro History Week will take place February 
10-16, 1946. Its purpose is “to invite attention 
to the Negro in all parts of the world and to 
show that even when in bondage the record 
made is not to be despised. We must broaden 
our conception of culture and learn enough about 
the other fellow to appreciate his point of view. 
In this way and in this way only can we build a 
democracy which the world of tomorrow will ac- 
cept.” For further information address The As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 1, D.C. 
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United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, San Francisco 1945, is an illus- 
trated forty-page pamphlet available from the 
United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. Single copies are 25c; 
$5 for 25; $9 for 50; $15 for 100 copies. 


Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 1941-42, 
by Nora E. Buest and Emery M. Foster, is part 
of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States. Copies are available at 15c each from the 


Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Also for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, at 10c per copy, is Use of Training Aids 
in the Armed Services which includes “some 
implications for civilian education of the use of 
aids and devices in the training programs of the 
armed services.” 


The fiftieth anniversary this month of the dis- 
covery of X-ray by Roentgen is being celebrated 
with the publication of an attractive calendar 
and booklet, copies of which are available upon 
request. Address X-ray Division, North Ameri- 
can Philips Company, Inc., 100 East 42d Street, 
New York 17. 


A new four-page folder, ‘Does Prostitution 
Breed Crime?” intended for distribution to the 
public, is offered without charge. Requests should 
be sent to American Social Hygiene Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


A new series of eighteen loan packets on 
Inter-American subjects is now available for the 
use of librarians, teachers, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, college students, and adults. The 
individual packets contain bibliographies, source 
lists, magazines, pictures, maps, units and courses 
of study, program outlines, skits, games, music, 
descriptive booklets, conference reports, reprints 
of articles, pamphlets, and other materials. Pack- 
ets are available on loan for three weeks with- 
out charge except that return postage is to be 
paid by the borrower. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to U.S. Office of Education, American 
Republic Section, Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations, Washington 25, D.C. 
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As an aid in the study of legislation on science 
now before Congress, the subcommittee on war 
mobilization of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee has issued a select bibliography on ‘The 
Social Impact of Science.’ The bibliography, 
prepared by the Library of Congress, lists more 
than 500 titles of books, pamphlets, articles, and 
Congressional bills and reports dealing with the 
social and economic problems arising from scien- 
tific progress. A special section covers the avail- 
able literature on atomic power, including sev- 
eral volumes yet in press. Copies are 15c each 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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Youth Centers—An Appraisal and a Look 
Ahead is a pamphlet telling of the more than 
3,000 teen-age centers serving about a million 
boys and girls all over the United States, and 
giving details of how the clubs are initiated, 
operated, and paid for, as well as practical infor- 
mation on facilities, programs, rules, and regu- 
lations based on a sampling of 300 representative 
clubs. The survey, bringing the picture up. to 
date as of June 1945, is illustrated with photo- 
gtaphs of youth centers in full swing. Single 
copies are available from the Recreation Division 
of the Office of Community War Services, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 


School Life, monthly official journal of the 
U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
resumed publication with the October 1945 issue, 
having been replaced during the war years by the 
emergency biweekly Education for Victory, which 
ceased publication with the June 20, 1945 num- 
ber. School Life will be published monthly ex- 
cept August and September, at $1 a year, with 
subscriptions available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


The lowa Library News published a list of 
readable books for its membership in lieu of a 
state meeting. A few copies are still available, 
which may be had by sending 10c in postage to 
Lydia Margaret Barrette, Public Library, Mason 
City, Iowa. 


Gyps and Swindles tells GI's—and all who 
have a little cash—how to avoid being swindled 
A thirty-two-page pamphlet, 10c from Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 


The Grosvenor Library Bulletin, published by 
the Grosvenor Library in Buffalo, New York, 
has a more than usually interesting annual re 
port in its September 1945 issue. 
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Because so many books have gone out of print 
in the past year and because other equally worth- 
while books have replaced them, Cincinnati's 
November 1945 Guide Post includes a revised 
and augmented. “List of Books for Young Peo 
ple.” Copies are 10c each. Address Public Li- 
brary of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A supplement to 500 Books for Children has 
been reprinted from the October 1945 issue of 
School Life in order to meet the heavy demand 
Copies of this reprint may be obtained at 5c each 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., the remittance preferably by check or money 
order, but not by stamps. A discount of 25 per 
cent will be allowed on orders of 100 or more 
copies, when sent to one address. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Frances 
Cheney, Joint University Libraries, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. Ewen, Davip. Men and Women Who Make 
Music. New York, Readers Press, 1945. 276p. 
$2.75 

2. Ferm, Vercitius. Encyclopedia of Religion. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1945. 844p. $10 

3. Goop, CARTER V. Dictionary of Education. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1945. 495p. $4 

4. GRAHAM, FRANK D. Axzdels Power Plant 
Engineers Guide. New York, Audel, 1945. 1458p. 
$4 

5. LoveripGe, ARTHUR. Reptiles of the Pacific 
World. New York, Macmillan, 1945. 259p. $3 

6. Lyons, SiR HENRY. The Royal Society, 
1660-1940. Cambridge, University Press, 1944. 
354p. $6.50 

7. NELSON, GEORGE and WRIGHT, HENRY, To- 
morrow’s House. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1945. 214p. $3 


8. The Pan American Yearbook. 1945. New 
York, Macmillan, 1945. 829p. $5 
9. PETERSON, FLORENCE. American Labor 


Unions. New York, Harper, 1945. 338p. $3 

10. Rice, C. M. Dictionary of Geological 
Terms. Trenton, New Jersey, C. M. Rice, 434 
Greenwood Avenue, 1945. 464p. $6 (To be or- 
dered direct) 

11. TAPAAN, BETH, comp. Children’s Books 
Around the Year. New York, Children’s Book 
Council, 62 West 45th Street, 1945. 128p. 50c 


Education 


pee publishers of Good’s Dictionary of Educa- 
tion® say that here is ‘‘a scholarly, accurate 
dictionary of more than 16,000 professional terms 
in education that will do for educational workers 
and teachers what has already been accomplished 
by technical dictionaries in such special fields as 
medicine, law, engineering, and psychology.” It 
will remain to be seen what criticisms its users will 
make, for in a science which was born only at the 
beginning of this century, terminology has hardly 
had a chance to become entirely fixed in meaning. 

The entire area of education is covered and the 
list of coordinators, associates, and reviewers is 
both long and impressive. Since it is a dictionary 
and not an encyclopedia, names of persons, insti- 
tutions, school systems, organizatiuns, places, and 
titles of publications and jourmls have been 
omitted. This seems to be a wise omission con- 
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sidering the many published sources already avail- 
able for this kind of information. A few foreign 
terms frequently employed in the study of compara- 
tive education have been included in separate sec- 
tions devoted to Canada, England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Pronunciation has been given for 
these, and in a few cases, for words in the main 
alphabet. 

A question which always arises is to what extent 
this information may be found in a good un- 
abridged dictionary. This question was a concern 
of the compilers who used a careful, scientific selec- 
tion of terms from textbooks, professional journals, 
glossaries, and special dictionaries and a carefully 
prepared list of criteria to be observed, such as “Is 
the term a professional one, applicable to the field 
of education, or a strictly subject-matter term?” 
The result is not simply a paraphrase of general 
dictionary definitions but “‘the first substantial solu- 
tion to the problem of definition’’ in the field of 
education. It will be widely used in teachers col- 
leges and universities. 


The Americas, North and South 


The Pan American Yearbook® is a new annual 
compendium with many of the features of the 
Statesman's Yearbook and other yearbooks which 
deal with the history, geography, economy, and 
social life and customs of various countries. There 
is this difference, however, that greater emphasis is 
placed on business directory information. Compiled 
by Pan American Associates, publishers of the Pan 
American Magazine (which is intended to serve as 
a monthly supplement) its three main divisions 
cover first, an analysis of the historical development 
of the Americas and a general discussion of the 
natural geographic and economic units of the 
Western Hemisphere. This is followed by separate 
chapters for each of the 22 individual nations, 
which include chronologies for each nation for the 
year 1944, a list of organizations connected with 
trade, and a bibliography of books on economic 
conditions and business. Chief cities and market 
areas are also discussed, and sometimes illustrated 
with maps. Part three is entitled Who's Who in 
Inter-American Trade and gives names and ad- 
dresses of about 25,000 firms and individuals, clas- 
sified into 13 major industrial groups. It is this 
part which will be most valuable to business librar- 
ies. It is a handy compilation for quick reference 
and many libraries which have other sources for 
locating the same information may wish to acquire 
the Pan American Yearbook for this reason. It is 
well printed and stoutly bound. There are 53 maps 
for the countries and principal cities, 


Labor 


American Labor Unions*® by Florence Peterson 
is an excellent companion volume to the author's 
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Handbook of Labor Unions, which discusses brief- 
ly international and national organizations in al- 
phabetical order under the name of the organiza- 
tion, The new title outlines the growth of labor 
organizations in the United States, discusses their 
structure and internal government, their educa- 
tional and beneficial activities, their relations with 
employers. Special reference features include a 
glossary of ier terms, a list of unions classified 
by industry, a bibliography on labor unions and 
a directory of international unions with 1944 
membership. It will be seen that some of the ma- 
terial in both books is the same, but the difference 
in organization and the additional reference ma- 
terial in both make it necessary for students of 
labor problems to consult both of them. 


Religion 


Vergilius Ferm has enlisted the help of 190 
scholars in the preparation of An Encyclopedia of 
Religion,’ in an eftort to present in a handy, one- 
volume reference book, articles of wider scope and 
treatment, more recent bibliographies, more repre- 
sentation of conflicting schools of thought, than 
may be found in the Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics compiled by Mathews and Smith twenty- 
five years ago. In one alphabet, the signed articles 
vary in length according to the importance of the 
subject, but their treatment is historical and de- 
scriptive rather than apologetic, with appended 
selective bibliographies. Definitions of terms, his- 
tories of denominations, and biographical sketches 
of religious leaders are included. Summary arti- 
cles cover such topics as Chinese religions, Greek 
religion. But not all of the material relates so 
directly to religion for there are articles on mar- 
riage, divorce, labor movements (by W. B. Cat- 
lin), the family (by Harriet R. Mowrer), which 
are not written from the standpoint of the church, 
but are straight, factual reports. Some nicknames 
are included, e.g., Old Lights. Lectureships, foun- 
dations, and institutes are given under separate 
headings with a see reference to each under the 
general subject /Jectureships. It is an excellent 
volume for the ready reference shelf. 


Children’s Books 


The Children’s Book Council has issued a hand- 
book of practical suggestions for teachers, libra- 
rians, and booksellers, under the title, Children’s 
Books Around the Year.” Intended primarily to 
suggest activities for Book Week, it may be used 
by librarians in many ways for it gives one-act 
plays, games, and accounts of what has been done 
by children’s librarians over the country. Some 
of the material has been reprinted from library 
periodicals. 


New Editions 


Rice’s Dictionary of Geological Terms” is a 
reissue of the favorably reviewed 1940 edition 
with two pages of addenda giving definitions for 
sixteen new terms. This dictionary covers general 
geology, structural geology, economic geology, 
petrology, mineralogy, evolution, invertebrate and 
vertebrate paleontology, and stratigraphy. Authors 
are quoted as authority for the forms and uses 
of words given. 

David Ewen'’s Men and Women Who Make 
Music* is much more than a reissue of the 1939 
edition for it gives biographical and critical 
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sketches of twice as many musicians, twenty-six 
names being arranged under violinists, pianists, 
singers, cellists, and conductors. Written in popu- 
lar style and illustrated with full-page photo- 
graphs, it brings up to date the musical careers 
of thirteen names included in the original volume 
and adds those of Serkin, Lily Pons, Tibbett, 
Marian Anderson, Grace Moore, John Charles 
Thomas, Piatigorsky, Koussevitsky, Rodzinski, and 
Stokowski. 


Science, Pure and Applied 


If it is the duty of every good reference li- 
brarian to be aware of the work of important 
societies in the various fields, then the history of 
The Royal Society, 1660-1940 ° is one with which 
he should be familiar. It traces the development 
of the Royal Society through its three distinct 
periods: first, the closing forty years of the seven- 
teenth century, when those who had set themselves 
to advance the study of the New Philosophy 
planned and founded the society; secondly, the 
eighteenth century and the first twenty years of 
the nineteenth, when the nonscientific Fellows 
hindered its growth as a scientific institution; and 
thirdly, when control passed into the hands of 
men of science and it became an institution de- 
voted wholly to the advancement of scientific 
knowledge. 

Reptiles of the Pacific World® is one of a 
series describing the natural history and peoples 
of the Pacific world, in a series sponsored by nine 
American educational and scientific institutions. 
Intended primarily to promote a desire to protect 
the natural life of the islands by the armed serv- 
ices, it provides definite descriptions of families 
and species of reptiles and amphibians to be found 
in the Pacific area and suggests their reasons for 
living. Because of the author's reputation and 
his attractive presentation of the subject, the book 
will remain a useful reference book, even if the 
user doesn’t expect to come face to face with a 
white-lipped pit-viper. 

Tomorrow's House,’ a profusely and beautifully 
illustrated guide to planning the postwar home, 
represents a wedding of art and science. The 
authors, experts in the field of modern housing, 
urge the reader to explore the specific individual 
needs of his own family, and then they outline 
how these needs may be met. With the increas- 
ing interest in house building, this volume should 
prove indispensable in the public library. 

Audel has added another title to his long list 
of practical handbooks with his Power Plant En- 
gineers Guide* designed for engineers, mechanics, 
and operators and covering theory, construction, 
and operation of powerhouse machinery. The 
author introduces a large number of elementary 
skeleton diagrams to explain basic principles, con- 
struction being shown by photographs of the 
latest designs as brought out by the leading 
manufacturers. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 


4. What is the origin of the expression ‘‘Nigger in the 
woodpile’’? The first use recorded in the Dictionary of 
American Biography is from Moore's Rebellion Record 
published in 1861. 
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Almost My First A. L. A. 


By Asa Don Dickinson * 


N 1904 I jumped at the chance to attend simul- 
taneously almost my first A.L.A. and absolutely 
my first world’s fair. Just before the close of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis the As- 
sociation assembled there for its annual conference. 
Dr. James Wyer was secretary of the A.L.A. in 
those days and he invited his brother Malcolm and 
me to assist him at headquarters in the famous (and 
infamous) Inside Inn. The Association paid the 
expenses of its assistant secretaries at the inn but 
they had to provide their own railway tickets. 
The Brooklyn Public Library gave me the necessary 
leave, so off I went on a small adventure that ulti- 
mately was to have rather important consequences. 
The Inside Inn was a great wooden barrack built 
within the fair grounds to accommodate out-of- 
town visitors who wished to save time and the 
money which those sleeping outside would have 
to pay for tickets of admission. The A.L.A. was 
smaller and simpler in those days. Instead of a 
whole suite of spacious rooms luxuriously fur- 
nished, “headquarters” in 1904 was a bare room, 
about fifteen by twenty feet, equipped with a few 
chairs and a trestle table for registration, paying 
dues, etc. When closing time came, the secretary 
and his two assistants locked the door, dragged 
three cots out of a closet, and went to bed. 


After the first day's rush was over a single assist- 
ant could hold the fort. The other could use his 
time off either to see the fair or to attend the meet- 
ings. After dutifully sampling the latter I spent my 
spare time seeing the sights. These were many and 
various. On one early morning visit to the Igorrote 
Village I came upon a group very much in undress 
preparing dinner. Two little men had spitted a 
large and very dead black dog on a bean pole and 
were gleefully scorching it over a fire of wastepaper 
and other rubbish. They were enjoying life hugely. 
As for the dog, he seemed starkly resigned to being 
dead. Another day in the Education Building I 
happened to visit a demonstration school for blind 
children. I was very young and sentimental and 
softhearted and I left that group with tears running 
down my cheeks, vowing that I would try to do 
something for the blind. At tea time one day I 
entered the India Pavilion and, as a devotee of 
Kipling, I became wildly intoxicated on fragrant 
Ceylon tea, served by a handsome, turbanned, six- 
foot Sikh, with a lovely black beard magnificently 
curled. This actual glimpse of India so inflamed 
my imagination that I could talk of nothing else 
when I returned to my colleagues at headquarters. 
To the Wyer brothers’ disgust I continued to effer- 
vesce after we had put out the light and gone to 
bed. But my enthusiasm must have made a lasting 
impression on James, which he recalled to some 
purpose a decade later. 

One morning I had breakfast with Helen Haines, 
whose name is now a household word with every 
informed lover of good reading. Like me she has 
written chiefly guidebooks to bookland, but what I 
have attempted she has magnificently achieved. 





* Box 134, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; recently retired 
as Librarian, Brooklyn College. 
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Miss Haines was editor of the Library Journal in 
those days and, noting my youthful zest for the 
experiences of this annual librarian’s holiday, she 
asked me to write the customary sketch on “the 
lighter side of the conference.” As it may still 
possess interest either as a picture of librarians at 
play forty years ago or as a sample of an old book- 
man’s juvenilia 1 have transcribed it below in 
mercifully abbreviated form from the Proceedings 
of the St. Louis Conference. 


Seven Days at the St. Louis Fair 
by One at Headquarters 


The Eastern party left New York Friday morning, Oc- 
tober 14. On ferryboat and train librarians soon recognized 
brothers and sisters in the craft by the aid of Mr. Faxon's 
yellow badges which were attached to most of the suitcases. 
These informed the world at large that the American Li- 
brary Association was going a-fairing. 

On arriving at Washington, a local committee was found 
waiting to welcome and entertain us, though we were to 
tarry there but a couple of hours. Some embraced the 
opportunity to snatch a tantalizing glimpse of the Library 
of Congress, while others chose to ride about the city in 
one of the ‘‘Being-Seen-by-Washington’’ automobiles. Both 
parties were accompanied by friendly volunteers who, serv- 
ing as courteous, nonprofessional guides, did good service 
—particularly on the automobile—in correcting the jocular 
misstatements of the elocutionist with the megaphone. 
Does anybody remember the whitewashed shanty overflow- 
ing with pickaninnies, which he pointed out as the African 
Legation? 

Leaving Washington late in the afternoon the party was 
soon being whirled and jolted thrqugh the mountains of 
West Virginia. The more intellectual enjoyed for hours 
the gloriously tinted mountain scenery ‘‘replete with his- 
toric association,’’ as the guidebooks say; but baser minds 
made haste to gratify their brutish appetites in the dining 
car. 

The evening and the next day passed quickly in visits 
from one car of the special train to another, and in in- 
formal conferences, professional and social. A stop of ten 
minutes was made in Cincinnati. Here one of the party 
managed to visit four bookstores in that time and gave his 
colleagues the benefit of his experience in a summing up of 
the book trade in the Middle West. 

On Saturday evening, at what should have been dinner 
time, the Eastern travelers arrived, with apparently tens of 
thousands of others at the Union Station in St. Louis. Un- 
regarded atoms in a pandemonium of surging multitudes, 
we stood bewildered, until a few moments brought joyful 
recognition of old friends in our hosts of the local com- 
mittee. Guided by the stentorian announcement: ‘‘A.L.A. 
this way,’” the travelers were piloted safely to the line of 
special cars chartered to convey them to the Inside Inn. 
Every arrangement had been made for convenience and 
dispatch both at the station and at the hotel, but it was 
inevitable that there should be some delay before all were 
assigned rooms, and fortunate were those who got down to 
dinner before eight-thirty. Even the Inside Inn, accustomed 
as it was to caring for thousands of guests, could not, at 
once, take care of a party of hundreds arriving all together. 

In the evening a few tireless souls explored the fair 
grounds or sought amusement on ‘The Pike,’’ but the 
majority were content to register at the newly opened head- 
quarters, receive their numbered ‘‘soup plates,’’ and then 
start on the journey to bed, no small undertaking in that 
great hostelry of six thousand rooms and no elevators. 

On Sunday the local committee was able to furnish passes 
to the grounds (closed to the public every Sabbath by Act 


(Continued on page 313) 
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Make Your Reservations at Once 


ECAUSE of the crowded conditions in Chi- 

cago all of those who expect to attend the 
Midwinter Conference on December 27-30, are 
urged to write for hotel reservations immediately. 
After considerable checking with hotels in the 
neighborhood of the Drake, the conference hotel, 
expectations of securing facilities for conference 
attendants are discouraging. The Drake is able to 
block off only two hundred rooms for the A.L.A., 
and, therefore, most members will have to find ac- 
commodations in other hotels. 


Trustee Recommendations 


The A.L.A. Jury on Citation of. Trustees has 
requested that nominations for 1946 citations be 
in not later than March 1, 1946 according to Mrs. 
Philip Sidney Smith, chairman. Library boards, 
individual library trustees, state library extension 
agencies, state library associations, or the A.L.A. 
Trustees Division may send in names to be con- 
sidered. The only limitation put upon nominees 
is that each must be in actual service at least part 
of the calendar year preceding the conference at 
which awards are made. Nominations should be 
sent to the Jury on Citation of Trustees, A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11. 


Study of Sabbatical Leaves 


President Ulveling has appointed the following 
committee of the Executive Board and the A.L.A. 
Headquarters staff' to study the problem of sab- 
batical leaves for members of the A.L.A. Head- 
quarters staff: John Richmond Russell, University 
of Rochester Library, Rochester, New York, chair- 
man; John S. Richards, Seattle Public Library ; and 
Anita M. Hostetter and Pauline Shipp Love, of 
the Headquarters staff. 


On Institutional Dues 


The Executive Board at its meeting on October 
12 voted to appoint a special committee, repre- 
senting interests of various types of libraries, to 
prepare a report for action on a temporary basis 
on a sliding scale of institutional membership 
dues. Members of the committee are Emerson 
Greenaway, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
chairman; Robert Alexander Miller, Indiana Uni- 
versity Library, Bloomington; Carl Vitz, Minne- 
apolis Public Library; and Althea H. Warren, Los 
Angeles Public Library. 


Washington Meetings 


On November 3-4 the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Relations Committee met in Washing- 
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ton to discuss the setup and program of the new 
A.L.A. representative in Washington, Paul How- 
ard. On November 5-6 the International Relations 
Board met for discussion of its activities and 
future plans. 


Statistical Service 


On recommendation of the Budget Committee, 
the Executive Board has voted to have the A.L.A 
Publishing Department negotiate with the Com- 
mittee on Statistics to the end that a self-sup- 
porting statistical service be planned, recommend- 
ed, and inaugurated. 


Activities of Officers and Staff 


During October and November President Ul- 
veling represented the A.L.A. at several meet 
ings: a joint meeting of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation and the Chicago Library Club, the IIli- 
nois Chapter of the Catholic Library Association, 
the Indiana Library Association, the Pennsylvania 
Library Association, the Alumni of the Library 
School and Staff Association in Toronto, and the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Relations 
Committee and of the International Relations 
Board. 

President-Elect Rothrock addressed the South 
Carolina Library Association meeting in Colum- 
bia. 

Executive Secretary Milam spoke at meetings 
of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey. library as- 
sociations and met with the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Relations Committee and of the In- 
ternational Relations Board. 

Mildred L. Batchelder, chief of the School and 
Children’s Library Office, was a consultant at the 
Library Planning Conference sponsored by the 
Southern Association of College and Secondary 
Schools in Atlanta late in October. 


Reception for Dr. Evans 


At an informal reception in honor of Luther 
H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, in late October, 
Harry M. Lydenberg addressed the gathering as 
representative of the A.L.A. ‘The reception was 
given by the District of Columbia Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Library Development Fund 


Latest Library Development Fund news reports 
that on November 2 -total contributions to the 
fund were $75,328.43, almost 72 per cent of the 
$105,000 goal. “Within these symbols of dollars 
and cents” we glimpse a time when printed ma- 
terials will be available to Americans in every 
section of our territory. 
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THE WASHINGTON SCENE 


As this article is being written there are a num- 
ber of situations in Washington which promise to 
be of interest to libraries and librarians. 


Foreign research materials. The Library of Con- 
gress is taking the lead in establishing a joint pro- 
curement program by which American libraries will 
be able to purchase foreign research materials 
(until such time as normal commercial channels 
are again available). Because of the need for a 
carefully planned program for such a project a 
Committee to Advise on the Distribution of For- 
eign Acquisitions has been formed. This commit- 
tee is composed of representatives of three library 
and four research groups. It has been requested to 
draw up a schedule for allocations by subject and 
by priorities in first, second, and third copies of 
recent foreign books which may become available. 


Declassified documents. In a similar field the 
Library of Congress is also taking the lead in a 
movement which should be of considerable value to 
research libraries. In cooperation with the Super- 
intendent of Documents it has initiated a movement 
to save and distribute excess stocks of printed and 
processed reports and other documents which have 
hitherto been restricted by reasons of security. The 
proposal is that copies be distributed to ‘‘all deposi- 
tory” libraries whenever sufficient stock exists and 
is declassified, and that if after declassification suff- 
cient copies do not exist those copies available be 
distributed in a manner similar to that proposed for 
foreign materials noted above. 


Surplus Property. The Office of Education is 
working hard on the problems of surplus property. 
During the week of October 15 a conference was 
held with leaders in the field of visual education. 
Recommendations were made of criteria for the dis- 
tribution of visual aid material to educational insti- 
tutions which were to be transmitted to the Surplus 
Property Administration. It also prepared a list of 
Army and Navy films which were recommended as 
being useful for educational purposes. As a result 
of the conference cooperative arrangements are 
being made between the Office of Education and 
the Library of Congress to save a number of copies 
of each film for research purposes. 

The Office of Educatjon has been designated as 
the disposal agency for surplus educational mate- 
rials. The recent transfer’ of the Department of 
Commerce surplus property organization to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation does not affect 
this arrangement. The Office of Education has had 
some difficulty in perfecting its organization and at 
this writing the regulation describing procedures to 
be followed in its work has not been finally ap- 
proved. Librarians should watch the Federal Regis- 
ter in order to get early news that the regulation is 
in effect and to learn how the statute will be ap- 
plied to educational materials. 

Latin American Exhibits. Unfortunately, the 
Office of Education has had to liquidate its Latin 
American Exhibits project. The exhibits were used 
as a teaching tool with more than two million 
students in ten thousand educational institutions. 
These exhibits have been notable for their develop- 
ment of a technique of using posters, art objects, 
handicrafts, recordings, etc., with books to stimu- 
late the study of neighboring republics. Lack of 
funds is given as the reason for discontinuing the 
project. 

PAUL HOWARD 
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ALMOST MY FIRST A.L.A. 
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of Congress) for nearly all who cared to become acquainted 
with the lay of the land and the outside of the closed build- 
ings. The writer availed himself of this opportunity and 
derived more satisfaction from this view of the fair than 
from any subsequent one. Why? Because at that time 
there were so few visitors defacing, with the incongruous 
habiliments of modern civilization, the classic panorama of 
broad walks, canals, and gracious, splendid buildings. 
Such a magnificent grouping of sumptuous architectural 
units has been seldom achieved and. modern man, clad in 
ungainly bifurcated bags, strutting complacently among 
them, struck a jarring note in an otherwise harmonious 
symphony. Seen this Sunday morning, in stillness and 
comparative solitude, the fair was a sight long to be remem- 
bered. I recall with special pleasure the sunken gardens, 
bordered on either side by the columned arcades of the 
great buildings; the magnificent spectacle of the Colonnade 
of States outlining the noble terraces flanking Festival 
Hall ; the vistas of cascades, lagoons, and stately structures 
all grouped in perfect harmony. At no other time were 
the magnitude and beauty of the fair so evident and so 
overpowering. 

Monday afternoon was occupied by the first general ses- 
sion, and in the evening the members of the Association 
were the guests of Missouri in her beautiful state building. 
Gracious words of welcome were succeeded by pleasant 
chats around the plashing fountain in the rotunda, a little 
dancing, and—librarians are but human—a rather un- 
seemly rush upon the model library; in one wing of the 
building, to grab the handsome souvenir pins provided by 
the local committee. 


The general session of Tuesday morning and the sight- 
seeing of the afternoon, proved not too fatiguing to the 
doughty fellowship, for many there were who enjoyed the 
evening reception in the Iowa building. Wednesday even- 
ing the local committee again stood forth and offered a 
moonlight launch trip on the lagoons during a special 
illumination of the buildings and grounds. Nearly a score 
of launches were filled by a happy crowd, who watched the 
fair-city gleam with a many-colored radiance that made 
the sky black velvet and the moon insignificant. Some of 
the tickets, it must be confessed, failed to arrive at the ap- 
pointed spot at the appointed hour; but this was not the 
fault of the marvelous local committee, but of Somebody 
at headquarters who, forgetting the bunch of tickets that 
had been entrusted to him, carried them with him to a 
certain Tyrolean Nights Entertainment, which he enjoyed 
to such an extent that launch trip tickets and duty faded 
from his consciousness, which became entirely engrossed 
with a lively appreciation of Mr. Hafner's hospitality. 
Nearly all the men of the party yielded soon or late to the 
attractions of Kunzak's orchestra, and the ‘“Tyrolean Alps’’ 
became in the evening almost the recognized headquarters 
of the Association. 

Thursday, for a wonder, the local committee left us to 
the scheduled meetings and our own devices (which in 
many cases meant the rowdy Pike) ; but on Friday night 
we were entertained by them at ‘‘Hah-ah-genbeck’s Wild 
Animal Show! No waits, no delay!’ Somebody from 
headquarters was at the entrance this time, ready to dis- 
tribute tickets to all good librarians. Few recognized him, 
however, be-buttoned though he was. The majority mis- 
took him for an assistant barker, and inquired anxiously 
for the ‘‘A.L.A. man.’’ This hurt him cruelly, for he had 
hoped that he looked the bibliothecal part assigned him on 
life’s stage. 

On Saturday morning the disintegration of the party 
began, and by Sunday night the chilly couches of the 
Inside Inn accommodated but few librarians. 

Profitable meetings, dog-eating Igorrotes, friendships re- 
newed or begun, splendid architecture, the amazing Pike, 
cold beds and victuals, bewildering heterogeneous special 
exhibits, the enthusiastic admiration of distinguished for- 
eign scholars for the Missouri cocktail, and the hospitality 
of the local committee—these are what the writer best 
remembers of the American Library Association Conference 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
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Merry Christmas 


ee the first time we can say it without war-born 
qualifications; so, with all gratitude to those 
men, fundamentally of good will, who have given 
us a present of a peaceful holiday, we say simply, 
“Merry Christmas.” 


Lassie Comes Home, First 


A vote by 150 children’s and school librarians 
from all parts of the country on the most used chil- 
dren’s books published between 1939 and 1943 
(with two from 1944) shows Lassie Come-Home 
in first place. Next of the first ten, in order, are: 
Snow Treasure; Return of Silver Chief; The Mof- 
fats; These Happy Golden Years; Mary Poppins 
Opens the Door; Homer Price; Little House; Sue 
Barton, Superintendent of Nurses; and Make Way 
for Ducklings. For the next 39 titles see the June 
1945 issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin. The age range 
is all the way from Gramatky's Little Toot and 
Loopy to George Washington Carver, by Graham 
and Lipscomb. 


1 and 2 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee, hits our news, too, with 
a list of readable books for first and second grades, 
prepared by the librarians and primary teachers of 
that newsworthy place. The list is mimeographed 
and annotated, giving author, title, publisher, date, 
and price, along with a short descriptive note and 
a warning on those titles which “should be pur- 
chased for school use in reinforced binding.” Most 
titles are less than five years old, though some 
standards (such as Little Black Sambo) are in- 
cluded. The list is distributed by the Division of 
Libraries, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee, with no mention of price. 


Americana 


If your local Kiwanis Club has not yet seen you 
(and you are in a high school library or a young 
people's room) why not see them (or the Septem- 
ber 1945 issue of the Kiwanis International) for a 
booklist called “Fighters for Freedom.” “The pur- 
pose of the list is to stimulate in the minds of our 
youth an appreciation of our great democratic herit- 
age, the price that has been paid for our American 
greatness, and the means by which it can be pre- 
served and perpetuated.” It “has been prepared 
and checked by expert library people and is a mini- 


* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is ene under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Librarian, Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, Peavidence, 
Rhode Island. 
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mum list for young America.” Titles are arranged 
under such headings as Heritage of America, Chal- 
lenge to America, and Today at War. ‘America,’ 
by the way, includes Canada. 


Appraising New England 


A series of six booklets on New England has 
been prepared by a group of educators from Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut for the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad 
Company. These are research units, prepared espe- 
cially for use in high schools and contain study ac- 
tivities and bibliographies of books (and of films 
available from the company). Titles in the series 
are: New England People and Their Heritage, New 
England Region and Its Resources, Role of Agri- 
culture in New England Life, Role of Industry in 
New England Life, Role of Trade and Transporta- 
tion in New England Life, New England Region 
and Its Future. For these booklets and for other 
free study material, write for a prospectus to S. A 
Boyer, Assistant to President, Room 493, South 
Station 10, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Also for Schools 


Westinghouse has a large array of free and in- 
expensive materials available to schools, including 
booklets, charts, bulletins, posters, teachers’ ref- 
erence manuals, slide films, and motion pictures 
Many subjects are covered, such as: electronics, 
nutrition, music, radio, merchant marine, and home 
economics. For a complete list write to School Serv- 
ice, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth 
Avenue, Post Office Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. Transcripts (for 16 inch, 33 1/3 rpm 
turntable) of the Westinghouse programs “Adven- 
tures in Research” may be borrowed through the 
Transcription Library of the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Which Job? 


For use in their courses in vocational guidance, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, has prepared 
a loose-leaf book, Occupational Planning for Col- 
lege Women, which should be of interest and use 
to guidance counselors in both high school and 
college. For details about this title, see the review 
in the November 1945 Bulletin, page 244. 

Chiefly, but not entirely, for boys is a series of 
pamphlets from the Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Division of Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut. These are brief 
double folders illustrated with photographs and 
drawings, considering the type of work, place of 
employment, personal quaiifications, opportunities 
for advancement, salary, and training. Best inquire 
if these are available out of state. 


(Continued om page 317) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





PEACETIME Christmas once more, with 

the holiday spirit released. Wilson books 
to help with the traditional festivities are THE 
AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS, with its stories 
of ancient customs and modern observances, and 
OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY, which contains 
ninety pages of carols. Christmas and New Year's 
plays will be found in THE PIED PIPER 
BROADCASTS, RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS, 
and ONCE UPON A TIME, while material for 
holiday speeches is contained in QUOTATIONS 
FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS, THE TOASTER’S 
HANDBOOK, and STILL MORE TOASTS. 


Books especially suitable for gifts are PAGES 
FROM THE GUTENBERG BIBLE, and the 
Clements series of flower books, such as FLOW- 
ERS OF COAST AND SIERRA, and FLOW- 
ERS OF MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN. Other 
books attractive for holiday gifts are the author 
books—TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS, 
BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, and AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600- 
1900; and CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. The CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY jyearbooks—1941, 1942, 
1943, 1944—make handsome gifts, and subscrip- 
tions to the monthly issues bring a constant re- 
minder of the giver throughout the year. 


REPRINTS 


The CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES, 
of which the sixth edition has just been pub- 
lished, lists all reprints available in seventy-nine 
popular series as of September 1945. Books are 
entered in two alphabets under author, title, pub- 
lisher, and name of series. For example, if you 
need an additional Jane Eyre, the CATALOG 
will refer you to the author entry, C. Bronté. 
Under Charlotte Bronté you will quickly discover 
that there are thirteen different editions of Jane 
Eyre in print. These are entered under the name 
of the series and include the number of pages, 
date of publication, price, and any distinguishing 
features as name of illustrator, author of preface, 
etc. Incidentally, the price range shows two edi- 
tions at 49c, five at 95c, two at $2.50, and four 
at in-between prices. If the name of one of the 
series is unfamiliar, it may be found in the second 
section with a reference to the publisher. Here 
also will be found a general description of the 
series, price, format, binding, and address. 

It is economical to buy reprints and it is eco- 
nomical to depend on the CATALOG OF RE- 
PRINTS to make sure that nothing in print is 
overlooked. But, as the preface warns, “In or- 
dering from the publishers it is a case of first 
come, first served.” In view of the fact that the 
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supply of earlier editions, has been exhausted 
shortly after publication, it might be well to add 
this same warning about the CATALOG itself. 


Subject Headings 


In SUBJECT HEADINGS: The History and 
Theory of the Alphabetical Subject Approach to 
Books, Julia Pettee has covered the history of the 
dictionary catalog, and has stated the general prin- 
ciples underlying alphabetical subject headings 
and her own experience in dealing with them. 
Special attention has been given to the adaptation 
of the subject catalog to university and research 
libraries that have a clientele of productive schol- 
ars, and to the problems arising from the rapidly 
expanding bulk of subject cards under alphabet- 
ical captions. 


Biography 


In a letter to Mary Gray Peck, author of 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT: A BIOGRAPHY, 
Professor H. B. Gislason of the University of 
Minnesota expresses his appreciation of Miss 
Peck’s book— 


I have just finished the reading of your biography 
of Carrie Chapman Catt and I cannot refrain from tell- 
ing you how much enjoyment I have had in reading 
it. Biography, I am disposed to think is not the easiest 
form of composition. But you had a good subject and 
you have done a good job. There is not a dull para- 
graph in the whole volume. I know, for I have read 
them all. ... 

What an inspiring career Mrs. Catt presents to the 
world. One thinks of the aphorism of Wendell Phil- 
lips, “‘How prudently most men lie down into name- 
less graves while now and then one forgets himself 
into immortality.”’ 


Biblioteca Hispana 


The Wilson Company has received stock of 
this bibliography which is issued by the Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas of Madrid. 
The following can now be supplied from New 
York: 


Volume I. 1943. $8 


In 3 sections, each containing nos. 1-4, with in- 
dex for Sections 1 and 2. (If an index to Section 
3 is published it will also be included in this 
offer.) 


Volume II. 1944 

Section 1. Parts 1-2 and 3-4. $4. Covers General 
works, Bibliography, Religion, Pedagogy, Statis- 
tics, Sociology and Politics, Economics and Law. 
Section 2. Parts 1-2 and 3-4, $4. Covers Pure 
and Applied Science. 

Section 3. Part 1-2. $2. 
ture and the Arts, etc. 


Covers Philology, Litera- 
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Highly Commended 


Guy R. Lyles THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE COLLEGE LIBRARY was favorably re- 
viewed by Felix E. Hirsch, librarian of Bard Col- 
lege, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York, in Col- 
lege and Research Libraries for September. Dr. 
Hirsch said in part: 

At first sight the publication of Guy R. Lyle’s stout 
new volume might appear rather superfluous. But a 
careful reading of the book will show that it actually 
fills a very important gap and that we owe the author 
a considerable debt of gratitude. . . . Lyle, who com- 
bines rich experience in college library work with 
teaching in library schools, is the first writer in this 
field who thinks primarily of the needs of the young 
student. Not that previous authors had neglected them, 
but that they had other audiences more on _ their 
minds. ... 

Lyle has a clearer and more appealing style than 
have many other textbook writers among librarians; he 
is more down to earth than most of them. Even a 
library school student completely lacking in professional 
experience will grasp from this text the larger issues 
at stake. If he wants to dig more deeply he can do 
so easily, thanks to Lyle’s usually rather full list of 
references. . . . 

However, not only the library school student, but 
also the college librarian and his staff will find the 
book rewarding. For the author . . . gives his public 
the benefit of his own wide observations and the results 
of questionnaires, correspondence and visits. . . . He 
deserves appreciation for well-balanced judgment and 
for fair presentation of both sides where there is an 
argument on an important topic. .. . 

Suffice it to say that the forward-looking college 
librarian will do well to buy not only a copy of Lyle’s 
book for the library but to add another to his private 
collection. It is one of those fairly rare volumes of 
our professional literature that warrants re-reading. 


The Union List 


Of special interest to libraries using the Second 
Edition of the UNION LIST OF SERIALS is the 
publication announcement of the first supplement 
to this edition. This supplement is sold sepa- 
rately and on a service basis of charge. 


Books to Come 


A new edition of PUBLICITY PRIMER will be 
ready before Christmas. 

Other volumes to be published in the near 
future are MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIES, by Laura K. Martin. This is a thoroughly 
revised and rewritten version of Miss Martin's 
Magazines for High Schools. A new feature is 
a section on magazines for the elementary schools. 
Ready in January. 

Also ready in January will be Gertrude For- 
rester’s OCCUPATIONS: A Selected List of Pam- 
phlets. This selection of pamphlets on vocations, 
classified by types of jobs, is written along the 
same lines as Wilma Bennett’s Occupations and 
Vocational Guidance, and replaces that volume, 
now out of print. 

A revised and up-to-date edition of FAMOUS 
FIRST FACTS combines J. N. Kane's Famous 
First Facts with More First Facts and a consider- 
able amount of new material, in one alphabet. 
This handy volume for library reference collec- 
tions will be ready in March. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Clements, Edith S. FLOweErs oF COAST 
AND SIERRA. $3 (Library price, $2.50) 
Clements, Frederick E. and Edith S. FLlow- 
ERS OF MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN. 3d ed. 
$1.80 (Library price, $1.50) 
CURRENT BioGRAPHY. Subscription $3 a 
year. YEARBOOKS, on the service basis 
Douglas, G. W. THE AMERICAN BOoK oF 
Days. $3.75 
Edmund, Peggy and Williams, H. W. 
TOASTER’S HANDBOOK. 3d ed. $1.50 
Forrester, Gertrude. OCCUPATIONS: A SE- 
LECTED LisT OF PAMPHLETS. Ready in 
January 
Harrington, M. P. and Thomas, J. H. Our 
HOLIDAYS IN POETRY. $1.25 
Kane, J. N. Famous First Facts. rev. ed. 
Ready in March 
Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard. 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 1600-1900. $5 
——. BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. $4.50 
——. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
$8.50 
Loizeaux, M. D. PuBLiciry PRIMER. Price 
to be announced. Ready in December 
Lyle, Guy R. THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE COLLEGE Liprary. $4.50 
Martin, Laura K. MAGAZINES FOR SCHOO! 
LIBRARIES. 2d rev. ed. $1.90. Ready in 
January 
Morris, J. M. Rapio WorkKsHop PLays 
Revised and enlarged edition. $3 
Muller, H. M. Stitt More Toasts. $1.50 
Orton, Robert M. CATALOG oF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 1945. 6th ed. $3.50 
PAGES FROM THE GUTENBERG BIBLE. $2.85 
Peck, M. G. Carrige CHAPMAN CatTT: A 
BIOGRAPHY. $3 
Pettee, Julia. Suspyect HEADINGS: THE 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF THE ALPHA- 
BETICAL SUBJECT APPROACH TO BOoKs 
Ready in January 
Thorne, Sylvia and Gleason, M. N. THE 
PieD PiPER BROADCASTS: RADIO PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. $2.25 
Trotier, A. H. Doctrorat Disser TATIONS 
ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSI- 
_ TIES: 1944-1945 (No. 12) $1.50. 
UNION LisT OF SERIALS: First SUPPLE- 
MENT TO THE 2d ed. On the service 
‘ basis. Ready in December 
Van Buren, Maud. QuoTATIONS FOR Spr- 
CIAL OCCASIONS. $2.50 
Watson, K. W. ONceE Upon A Time. 
$2.25 


AUTHORS. 











Affirmative Answer 
Readers of the BULLETIN replied affirma- 
tively—and enthusiastically—to our question in 
the October number about the usefulness of an 
advance list of titles to be included in ESSAY 


AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX. 
Quotes from a few letters: 
We are very much pleased with the idea. This will 


serve as a buying list as well as making it unnecessary to 
add analytics to our cataloging. 


Very useful both for acquisition and reference. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 














A real help to libraries. Every library does some ana- 
lytical cataloging, either in its main catalog or in special 
index files prepared by the reference or other service depart- 
ment. In deciding what material to analyze, there is fre- 
quently a very stimulating element of sport and ‘‘battle of 
wits’’ in answering the question ‘“Will the ESSAY INDEX 
analyze this for me?’’ but if we had advance knowledge of 
your list the advantages would count for more than the 
loss of our little game! 


And so we plan to include each month current 
titles to be included in ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX. Look for it on page 
two of ‘Readers’ Choice of Best Books,” pub- 
lished as Section Two of the BULLETIN. 


Price Reduction 


Because war conditions have further reduced 
the number of doctoral dissertations issued by 
colleges and universities, this year’s volume of 
DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1944-1945 (No. 
12) edited by Arnold H. Trotier, is smaller in 
size, and the price has been correspondingly low- 
ered. All the features of previous volumes have 
been retained. 


Libraries Go Modern 


The BULLETIN has had a one-page reprint 
made of George Weinstein’s ‘Libraries Go Mod- 
ern,” which appeared recently in This Week 
Magazine. To show that “Our public libraries 
are no longer ivory towers but play an important 
part in community life. the article tells 
the progressive methods by which libraries of to- 
day participate in community ‘projects, wartime 
activities, rehabilitation, and rural library service, 
serve the armed forces, increase circulation, and 
combat juvenile delinquency. Most of the projects 
cited were written up in earlier issues of the 
BULLETIN. Copies of the reprint are free on 
request. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


ArT. INDEX. 1944-October 1945, annual 
bound volume. 
UNION LIST OF 


2d ed. 


September 


SERIALS: First Supplement to the 


In Preparation 


Arts INDEX. 1945 annual bound vol- 
ume. Ready in February. 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


1945, five-year supplement. Ready in December. 


INDUSTRIAL 


1941- 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 


catalogs. 
BD De 


And now, Merry Christmas and Happy New 


Year, from 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


DECEMBER 


1945 ° 


SCHOOL AND. CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 314) 


Strictly for the guidance director is Selection of 
Students for Vocational Training, by Fred M. 
Fowler, specialist in individual and counseling 
techniques, and for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. (Why, oh why, 
don’t these people who have things to sell state 
their price?) Appendices with sample forms cover 
more pages than the text itself. Discusses Nature 
of selection, Organization for selection, Determi- 
nation of individual characteristics, and so on for 
64 pages. 


Help Wanted 


If you can help these people will you please write 
directly to them. 

Material to help in organizing a small high 
school library: Margaret A. Dodge, Memorial High 
School, Middleboro, Massachusetts. 

Map of Treasure Island (Stevenson's) and book- 
list for junior and senior high school pupils: Mar- 
garet Aaron, County Librarian, Loysburg, Pennsy]- 
vania. 

List or volume of poems which are suitable for 
character education in the elementary grades: Celia 
B. W. Schmidt, Box 46, Center Square, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Of Rewards 


At the Central High School Library, Columbus, 
Ohio, students who work in the library are getting 
the kind of recognition that counts. 

Ordinarily the library has a volunteer staff of 
approximately thirty students who give up one of 
their study periods to work in the library. Deciding 
that this service merited recognition, the officers of 
the library staff association had a meeting with the 
librarian and considered the possibilities of award- 
ing a felt letter for those who worked in the library. 
Rules and regulations were considered. The letter 
is given for three semesters’ work if the student has 
had a good scholarship record and if he has had 
certain qualities such as initiative, dependability, 
good conduct, etc. The final decision rests with the 
librarian. 

Letters are in the shape of a book. An English 
type “C” denotes Central High School and the 
word /ibrary is at the top of the emblem. It is in 
the school colors of red and black. Five seniors and 
five undergraduates have already been given the 
award. 

We know of two other schools where recognition 
is given in the form of a pin, awarded on the com- 
pletion of a certain number of different library 
operations. This insures not only continuity of 
labor, but also variety of work. In one school the 
pins are bought from the club funds, dues fifty 
cents a year, which also pay for three ‘social pro- 
grams a year. 

Ss 68 


“Books for Boys and Girls,” Parents’ Maga- 
zine’s new catalog of recommended books for 
children, lists titles by age-group and subject. 
Copies are available without cost from Parents’ 
Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
$7: 
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AL. 
IN 


Is a four word description of the 


Catalog of Reprints 
In Series: 1945 


$3.50 including Spring (1946) Supplement 


The Catalog is the indispensable tool 
of the thrifty buyer because it enables 
him to select from more than 4,000 
reprints available as of September 1, 
published by thirty-seven publishers 
in eighty-five reprint series. It shows 
at a glance what is available by au- 
thor, title, publisher or imprint. 


Section I is a listing by title and au- 
thor. Here are grouped together all 
available reprints of a given title un- 
der the name of the series. The en- 
tries include the number of pages, 


date of publication, price and any 
distinguishing features as name of 
illustrator, author of introduction, etc. 
For example, here will be found thir- 
teen different editions of Jane Eyre 
at a price range from two editions at 
49c, five at 95c, to two at $2.50, and 
four at in-between prices. 


Section II is a listing by series and 
publisher. It includes the address and 
brief description of each of the eighty- 
five series with a complete list of titles 
by authors available in each series. 











THE CATALOG IS A DEFINITE ASSET TO SOUND BUYING 











The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue . New York 52, New York 
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CLASSIFICATION AND 
CATALOGING OF 
MAPS AND ATLASES 


By S. WHITTEMORE BOGGS Chief 
and 
DOROTHY CORNWELL LEWIS 
Map Librarian 


Division of Geography and Cartography 
of the U. 8. Department of State 


A manual of procedure for classification 
and cataloging of maps and atlases. Pri- 
marily concerned with practices needed 
for separate map collections but allows 
for adaptation to a consolidated book and 
map catalog. Includes information about 
map projections, prime meridians, cen- 
tesimal system of latitude and longitude 
and other technical notes with illustra- 
tions. 

An outline map of the world showing 
the classification numbers for geographi- 
cal areas also included. Of outstanding 
importance to geographers, cartogra- 
phers, scientists, political economists, 
researchers, and all librarians using 
maps and atlases. 

Revised and enlarged edition. Printed. 

June, 1945. 180 pages. 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 


PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
REVIEW 


a ae ee ee 
Who should have it? 


A sergeant in the Pacific answers: 
Every college or university library in 
the United States 
Every university in the English-speak- 
ing world 


Every professor of political science or 
public administration 


Leaders in governmental agencies, in 
industry, and in civic affairs 
Men in progressive administrative agen- 
cies 
Career men in the public service 
Ss 
The Review treats of timely problems of man- 


agement in public affairs. Issued quarterly. 


$5 per annum b 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 











Book-Buying Troubles? 


If you have budget-money to spend 
in a limited time and have been un- 
able to buy the books you want (be- 
cause of book shortages, etc.) perhaps 
we can help you as we have helped 
others in like circumstances. We'll 
be glad to discuss it with you, any- 
way. Please give us full particulars 
of your problem, when you write, so 
that we can cooperate with you 
promptly, fully, and to the best ad- 
vantage. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Booksellers 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 











Current H istory 


More libraries and 
schools subscribe to 
CURRENT HIS- 
TORY now than ever 
before, taking advan- 
tage of its reference 
features: the Chronol- 
ogy, a 20-page, accu- 
rate account of world 
events each day; the 
documents, includin 
the official texts o 
significant documents 
and speeches; articles 
by expert historians 
and economists. 





1 yr. $3.00 2 yrs. $5.00 
Events Publishing Co., 135 S. Second St. Phila. 6, Pa. 























Merry Christmas 
and a 


Happy New Year 


éa 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. 























IDEAL REFERENCE BOOKS 
BY AMERICA'S LEADING 
AUTHORITY ON HUMOR 


ESAR'’S COMIC DICTIONARY 
This unique humor dictionary contains 
7,000 witty definitions of words and 
phrases, including epigrams, puns, quips, 
patter, wisecracks, etc. 313 pages. $2.00 


ESAR’S JOKE DICTIONARY 

This unique humor dictionary contains 

3,500 jokes on 1,300 subjects. Includes all 

types of jokes—moron stories, nonsense, 

shaggy dog stories, etc. 500 pages. $2.00 
The above dictionaries are alphabetically arranged 
from A to Z, with simplified cross references. 
Use them like any other dictionary. 


HARVEST HOUSE 
363 Broadway New York City 13 
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Significant Speeches by the 
Moulders of National and World Opinion 
on Post-War Plans and Policies 


An Essential Contemporaneous Speech Reference 








Christmas Cine 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


New York 18, N. Y. 


$3.50 a year $6.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 














is a good time to make a careful checking of the Huntting Lists 
for the year 1945 to discover what important books 
you may have overlooked. 


INSURE A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
By Ordering — All Titles — Subject To Hard Usage 
“HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM” 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists 


Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK — 


OF ANY PUBLISHER — 


IN ANY BINDING 








Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


8B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 





29 East 2ist Street New York 


THE BIRDS MAKE MUSIC 
By Katharine S. Ayres 
(Author of “Putting on Ayres in Europe,” etc.) 


This is a delightful story of a prosperous 
Kentucky family who lived well and fully. The 
author’s style is colorful and her descriptions 
of the region are beautiful. Cloth $3.00 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. aaa 











WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


bd All breeds of dogs thruout the world correctly 
sketched, with country of origin indicated. 

@ 166. breeds are sketched correctly for body 
structure; the word dog is indicated in the 
various languages; a geographical map is pre- 
sented with breeds allotted to each area. Size 
17x22%—in two colors. $1 each or 3 for $2. 
Usual library discount. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 





DD NUMBER 


OF vs MAGAZINES 


Peri . sides Depar 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List Ss receive our continued and careful 

75% of detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York ii, N.Y. 








WANTED A children’s librar 

ian for a medium sized library in 

Illinois city near Chicago. Salary 

$1680. Address Wilson Library 
sulletin Box #150 











WANTED: Cataloger with library 
training and cataloging experience (preferably 
college) to catalog and classify books with the 
aid of a typist. Knowledge of foreign lan 
guages important. Salary $2,000. a year 39 
hour week, vacation of 30 working days plus 
legal holidays with pay. Assistant cataloger 
also needed. Write for particulars. Library 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 


NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY VACANCIES: 
Junior librarians for work with children and 
adults in community branches and education 
department of Main Library; young library 
school graduates interested in future pro 
motional opportunities. Salary scales: Junior 
Librarian, $1800-2280; Senior Librarian, $2400- 
2880; Branch Librarian, $2700-3120. Appoint- 
ment “temporary”’ pending civil service exami 
nations. Write or wire for further information 
Personnel Officer, Newark Public Library 
5 Washington St., Newark 2, N. J. 


school 








VACANCIES - a 


AMERICAN RIBRABIASD AGENCY 


kK ¢ 
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Mlustration courtesy of 
Johan OC. Winston Co, 
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Wrson Catatoc Carns are available for al! ‘Reapers’ Cuoice” selections. 

















The 


The 


THE PERILOUS 








i= ~\ 
Truth 

is stranger 
than history 


So you think that the Battle 
of Baltimore didn’t amount to 
much—that it was just a trif- 
ling skirmish? 
truth is that 

The terms of peace laid 
down for the United States 
one month before the Battle 
were a conqueror’s terms. 
They involved disarmament, 
dismemberment. of the vast 
region west of the Missis- 
sippi, and disgrace. 
truth is that 

The Baltimore citizen sol- 
diers who made the last stand 
at North Point were almost 
exactly equal in number to 
the U. S. troops in’ combat 
with the Germans on Omaha 
Beach two hours after the D- 
Day invasion began. 

NEIL. SWANSON’S 
new book 


FIGHT 


sheds fresh, vivid light on 
events that have long been 
distorted. It is history that 
reads like a novel and an 
epic of courage that America 
forgot. Illustrated, $3.50 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


Partial list to be analyzed January 1946 


ie Sick. United nations primer 

BarzuN, J. M. Teacher in America. Litt! 

BEALS, CARLETON and others. What th: 
Americans think of us. McBride 1945 


BonTemMPs, ARNA. We have tomorrow. Houg 


ton 1945 

BrRuNNER, E, be S. and others, eds. Farn 
the world. Columbia univ. press 194 

CANADIAN. INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
= Ba the world of tomorrow. 

CHAMPION, S. G. ed. Eleven religions an 

lore Dutton 1945 

Curisty, A. E. ed. Asian legacy and An 
life. Day iY 

Du Bois, W. E. B. Color and democracy 
court 1945 

Foreword to lite: 
Appleton-Century 1945 

Eppy, G. S. 
crusade. Abingdon-Cokesbury 1945 


rig egy BRITANNICA. Contem 


BW Pasion i ry b usines 


"place: t 


Humphr 


Pathfinders of the world missionar 


riar 


Peeaxnh, , T aon of frightened Philistine 


P Segue Se ty e 

ENTON, C. Story the great ge 
Doubleday 1945 

GAUNT, WirutaM. Aesthetic adventure 
court 1945 


Gozset, D. B. and Gorpet, J. Generals in ' 


White House. Doubleday 1945 
Grirrin, A. R. Out of carnage. Howe! 
kin 1945 
HALL, VERNON. Renaissance literary cri 
Columbia univ. press 1945 


HANSEN, A, H. America’s role in the 
. Norton 1945 
Harris, §. E. ed. Economic reconstructi: 


E. M. eee aoe McGraw |! 
HOFFMAN, F. J. Freudianism and the | 
; Louisiana state univ. press 194 
KAEMPFERT, W. 
od ser Viking 1945 
Kean, C. D. Christianity and the 
crisis. Association press 1945 
Koester, ARTHUR. Yogi and the com 
and other essays. Macmillan 1945 
Lutz, H. L. Guideposts to a free ex 
McGraw 1945 
MANCHESTER, H. 
Random house 1945 
MARSHALL, G. C. Selected speeches and 
ments. Infantry journal 1945 
MorGAN, CHARLES, 
Macmillan 1945 
Narrow is the way. Ma 


5 No voice is wholly lost 
ative age 1945 

Uuicn, Ropert. History of educational! th 
Am. bk. Nai 

Witson, C. 
world. Macmillan 194 

ZEITLIN, JOSEPH. Disciple of the wise 

lumbia ‘univ. press 194 


B. Science today and tomo 


F. ‘New world of mac! 


Reflections in a n 


M. ed. a crops for the n 


Co 




















READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 


in selecting books to meet your individ 


tastes and needs. 


Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors, 

Other books on a wide variety of. subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


staff. 


The Readers’ Choice of Besi Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


JAMES, HENRY, 1843-1916 
Short stories; selected and ed. with an in- 
troduction by Clifton Fadiman, Ran- 
dom house 1945 644p front $3 
“A collection of 17 stories which have been 
chosen to profile James’ development.” Kirkus 
Contents: Four meetings; Bundle of let- 
ters; Louisa Pallant; The liar; Real thing; The 
pupil; Brooksmith; Middle years; Altar of the 
; “Europe”; Great good place; Tree of 
knowledge; Tone of time; Mrs Medwin; The 
birthplace; Beast in the jungle; Jolly corner 


NIGGLI, JOSEPHINA 
Mexican village; designs by Marion Fitz- 
Simons. Univ. of N.C. press 1945 491p 
illus $3 
Map on lining-papers 
Series of ten stories centering in the village 
of Hidalgo in northern Mexico 
Contents: Thé quarry; Street of the three 
crosses; Chicken coop; Street of the hidden 
water; Street of the cafion; Plaza of the vice- 
roys; Plaza of independence; River road; 
Avenue of illustrious men; Street of the for- 
gotten angel 


Norway, Nevit SHUTE, 1899- 
Most secret, by Nevil Shute ;pseud,. Mor- 
row 1945 310p map $2.50 
Story of an English-sponsored naval ex- 
pedition, commanded by Free French officers, 
which was sent to an isolated Breton channel 
town to improve the morale of the Britons and 
to wreak havoc on the German patrols guarding 
the fishing fleet 


RINEHART, MARY (ROBERTS) 1876- 
Yellow room. Farrar 1945 248p $2.50 

“A Murray Hill mystery’ 

When Carol Spencer arrived in Maine to 
open their house for the summer, she found no 
telephone, no li no food supplies—cnly 
murder. No one who the dead girl was, 
but as the police and the inquisitive Major Dane 
worked on the case, Carol and her whole family 

more and more involved 


cs 


SEIFERT, ELIZABETH, 1897- 


Orchard hill. Dodd 1945 210p $2.50 


“After the breathless excitement of a quick 
wartime courtship and marriage, life ;for Judy 
Quarles; at Orchard Hill settled into a pattern. 
But then begam a different kind of excitement 
for Judy for she found that she had married not 
just one man, but a family—one with unbreak- 
able traditions.” Huntting 


STREET, JAMES HOWELL, 1903- 


The gauntlet. Doubleday 1945 31ip 
$2.75 


The story of London Wingo, young Mis- 
souri Protestant minister, in his first parish, 
where everything ebout him and his wife is criti- 
cized. The st es of London and his wife 
Kathy to keep both their church and their spirit- 
ual integrity builds up to the climax 


PEOPLE 


BENNETT, JOAN (FRANKAU ) 


Virginia Woolf; her art as a novelist. 
Harcourt 1945 150p $2 


“This little book is an attempt to discover 
from Virginia Woolf's own novels her ‘perspec- 
tive,’ how she ‘orders her world,’ how she sees 
and feels and composes.” Introductory 

Contents: Introductory; Characters and 
human beings; Stories and sequences; Morals 
and values; Form of the novels; “Between the 
acts” 


CLEMENS, CYRIL, 1902- 


Man from Missouri; a biography of Harry 
S. Truman; foreword by P. M. Don- 
nelly. International Mark Twain soci- 
ety, Didier pubs. distaibutors 1945 184p 
illus $2.50 

This biography of President Truman tells 
about his boyhood and childhood, and gives an 
accurate account of his military career. It de- 
scribes his relations with Boss Pendergast, and 
tells the story of the Truman committee. Chap- 


ters are to his nomination as vice- 
president, his brief days in that office, and his 
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CLEMENS, Seca oe 


activities as president up the presenting to the 
Senate ofthe United nations cater for matic. 


Chronology: p173-714; Selected bibliog- 
raphy: p175- 
KINNAIRD, CLARK, ed. 

Real F, D, R.j an intially 3 in pic- 
tures and anecdotes, with a factual rec- 
ord of his life and works; with an in- 
troduction by P. S. Foner. ‘Citadel 1945 
Mee illus $2.50 


lin D. yore: B life, ¥ 
by various people 


“ Quarto volume 
SERVICE, ROBERT WILLIAM, 1876- 
Ploughman of the moon; an advénture 
into memory. . . Dodd 1945 472p 
front $3.50 


The author “tells the . . . story of his own 
vagabonding life—from his childhood in Scot- 


record of Frank- 
ose am comment 


land to his Canada, the 

United States and Mexico, his tures in the 

Alaska gold rush—and his . . . literary popu- 

larity.” Huntting 

WINWAR, FRANCES, 1 

Life of the heart; cok Sand and her 
times: a biography. 1945 312p 
illus $3 


“Biogra of this nineteenth century 
writer who Paris with her love affairs 
and fascinated it with her novels . . . Her as- 
sociation with great and near-great artists, her 
own .. . success as a novelist makes her a figure 
of interest.” Literary guild 

Bibliography: p297-302 


A. T. C. 
Cave, HUGH BARNETT, 1910- 


Wings across the world; the story of the 


Air transport command; illus, with off- 
| cial hong apg Dodd 1945 175p 
i illus map 
“Record of the Air Transport Command— 

its foutes, bases, planes, men and heroic ex- 


AS WE WERE 
ANDREWS, ROY CHAPMAN, ee : 
Meet your ancestors ; a biography of primi- 
tive man. Viking 1945 a illus $3 








PAYNE, PIERRE STEPHEN ROBERT, 1911. 


Forever China. Dodd 1945 573p $3.5 


DID YOU KNOW 


BLIVEN, BRUCE, 1889- ed. 
What the informed citizen needs to kno: 


ed. by Bruce Bliven and A. G. Mezeri! 


Duell 1945 377p $3 
In two parts: America and the world » 


Americans at home, Treats of the issues faci 


the United States and the world today— 
nomic, financial, social, political. Contains « 
plete 1 texts of the United nations charter, 
Gi. Bill of rights, the Atlantic charter, 
other similar documents 
Guide to additional reading and biblio; 
phy: p355-68 


WOLFE, BERNARD 
Plastics; what everyone should kn: 
Bobbs 1945 189p illus $2.50 
“A layman's introduction to the great o 
field of plastics—how they are made, what 


be done with them, and their postwar potenti 
ties. With diagrams and 15 half-tones.”” Hu 


ting 

Glossary: p173-74; Books about plast: 
p175; Periodicals: p176; Industry guide to fir 
and trade names: p177-83 


FIGURES 


STICKER, HENRY 
Art of ~~ Essential bks. 1 
2 


“Teaches the basic method of arithmetic! 
calculation. . . Contains several hundred shor 


exercises, mostly mental, starting with | 
simplest and leading to such invo volved calc 
tions as adding two columns at a time and + 
tiplying mentally any two numbers up to | 
times 1000." Huntting 


GERMANY 


HAUSER, HEINRICH, 1901- 

German talks back; introduction and fo 
notes by H. J. Morgenthau. Holt 19 
xxiii,215p $2.50 

The author, a German, now in the | 
plans to return to his own poanery as soor 


Fe ers He states tes his eee tbo ut Reape 
is belief that the ple will ren 
unreconciled to defeat, defeat ads meee 
Prussianism cannot be 
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MORGENTHAU, Henry, 1891- 
Germany is our problem. . Harper 1945 
239p maps $2 
“Recommendations to deprive Germany of 
heavy industry, to strengthen Europe by weaken- 


ing Germany, jand,; to make Germany an agri- 
tural country.” Kirkus 

Partial contents: A strong Europe is better 
than a strong Germany; Industrial counter- 
revolution; Reparations; Germany as an anti- 
Russian smoke screen; Germany has the will to 
try it again; Peace school for Germans; Dis- 
armament and controls 


LIFE IN AMERICA 


HUBBARD, FREEMAN H, 1894- 

Railroad avenue; great stories and legends 
of Ameérican railroading. McGraw 1945 
374p illus (Whittlesey house publica- 
tions) $3.50 

“From rhymes, stories, doggerel, biograph- 
ical and historical backgrounds is collected; 
railroad legend and truth with color and in- 
terest.” Kirkus 

Vocabulary of railroad lingo: p331-67; 
Acknowledgments: p368 


PETERSON, FLORENCE, 1894- 

American labor unions; what they are and 
how they work. Harper 1945 338p $3 
In 5 parts: Growth of labor organizations 
in the United States; Structure and internal gov- 
ernment of labor organizations; Educationai and 
beneficial activities; Unions and employers; 
Glossary of labor terms; Unions by industry. In 
the appendices are found the constitutions of the 
AF. of L. and C.1.0., a directory of interna- 

tional unions and a selected bibliography 


STEGNER, WALLACE EARLE, 1909- 

One nation, by W. E. Stegner and the edi- 
tors of Look. .. Houghton 1945 340p 
illus $3.75 

Life-in-America prize book 

“Attempts to indicate the economic, social 
and religious reasons behind discrimination— 
and the possible means of bettering the situation 
and creating the true tolerance on which the 
future of our country depends.” Huntting 


Contents: Pacific races; Mexicans; Oldest 
Americans; Negroes; Culture and creed 


ON THE LIGHTER SIDE 


CERF, BENNETT ALFRED, 1898- ed. 

Laughing stock; over six-hundred jokes 

and anecdotes of uncertain vintage; 

illus. by Carl Rose. Grosset 1945 244p 
illus $1 

In four parts: This way to the jokes; 

Laughing stock definitions; Limerick lane; Last 

laugks. ‘Last laughs” is an exclusive feature of 


this volume. The other sections appeared origi- 
nally in “The pocket book of jokes” 


NASH, OGDEN, 1902- 
Many long years ago. Little 1945 333p 
$2.50 
This collection of verses contains poems 
selected from Mr Nash's previous volumes 


OUR MARINES 


TENRI, RAYMOND 

U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima ;by, Raymond 
Henri, J. G. Lucas, W. K. Beech, D. K. 
Dempsey and A. M. Josephy ; drawings 
by Tom Dunn. Dial press 1945 294p 

illus maps $3.50 
“Account of what happened on Iwo Jima 
from D-Day—when the Marines landed on the 
only two beaches on the island—to the final 
conquest... . includes; exploits of individual 

untting 


Marines.” Hi 


PAINLESS COOKERY 


HOLBERG, RuTH (LANGLAND) 1891- 
Take it easy before dinner. Crowell 1945 
98p $1 

“This is a very nal and informal cook 
book planned to make meal preparation easier). 
The recipes have been tried many times. They 
are designed for four or six people as a rule, but 
they can be increased to serve twelve or sixteen 
people.” Introduction 


PERSONAL CONFLICTS 


HORNEY, KAREN, 1885- 
Our inner conflicts; a constructive theory 
of neurosis. Norton 1945 250p $3 
For psychoanalysts and laymen. In the first 
part of the book the author describes neurotic 
conflicts and the attempts that are made to solve 
them. The consequences of unresolved conflicts 
are considered in the second part of the book 
Bibliographic foot-notes 


PHILOSOPHY 


Hux ey, ALDOUS LEONARD, 1894- 

Perennial philosophy. Harper 1945 312p 
$3 

The author “believes that ;man) must re- 
turn to a mystical philosophy in which she; must 
deny himself and seek to love only God and, to 
illustrate his theme, he has chosen selections 

from the religious writings of the last 3000 

years—particularly those of the East.” Huntting 

RUSSELL, BERTRAND ARTHUR WILLIAM 
RUSSELL, 3d earl, 1872- 

History of western philosophy; and its 
connection with political and social cir- 
cumstances from earliest times to the 
present day. Simon & Schuster 1945 
895p $5 

“Originally designed and partly delivered 
as lectures at the Barnes Foundation in Pennsy!- 


vania.”” 
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RussELL, B. A. W, R. 3d earl—Continued 


Contents: Ancient philosophy, Catholic 
philosophy; Modern philosophy. At the begin- 
ning of each section is given a summation of the 
main contributions of the period 


RADIO 


ATHERTON, RALPH 
Princi les of radio for 
millan 1945 344p illus $3.75 
“Training manual and handbook for radio 
operators, maintenance men, and those construc- 
ing equipment for sending, receiving, and test- 
ing. It covers . . . basic electrical and radio 
principles, and explains . . . the workicgs of 
each part of the radio.” Huntting 


ts. Mac- 


THOSE JAPS 


Price, WILLARD DE MILLE, 1887- 
Japan and the Son of Heaven, Duell 1945 


231p $2.50 
The author “a trained man, 
long resident in Japan, —, the, de- 
velopment of the ; he tears down 


every phase of it prpbin, mathe og constantly on one 
theme—the emperor must go. He shows how 
so seg worship permeates every phase of life, 

es education a travesty, the army a symptom 
of mass hypnotism, the ic victims of hys- 
teria. War lords and i nstrialists use the em- 
peror as they please.” Kirkus 


RoTH, ANDREW 
Dilemma in Japan. Little 1945 302p 
$2.50 
“Author sets out to prove that there are 
certain liberal elements in Japan which, if given 
a chance, can transform Japan into a peace- 
loving country.” Kirkus 


WILD FOOD 


Lucas, JANNETTE May, 1885- 

Indian harvest; wild food plants of Amer- 
ica; illus, by Helene Carter. Lippincott 
1945 118p illus $2 

Story of early American foods: where they 
were found, how they were some 


of the fanciful legends surrounding them 


YOUR HOME— 
INSIDE AND OUT 


DUNHAM, CLARENCE WHITING, 1891- 
fers your home for better living, by 
. W. Dunham and M. D. Thalberg. 
be 1945 ni fe illus (Whittlesey 
house publications) $4 

l for ges) : lips enone the nye Sroaalial 
ropor 
rae | of the A amenge | ways to dlinsienine the 


ty oes 
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READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOCKS 
a ee ei unit 


construction, 


pining ye go dosing Ince, legal mat- 
ters over 188 photographs, 
drawings py noe floor plans.” Huntting 


HOME mechanic’s handbook; an aaelo. 
pedia of tools, materials, "methods, and 
directions, Van Nostrand 1945 804p 
illus $5.95 


Contents: and decorating, by 
D. J. Di Bernardo; Woodworking, by R. F 
Haines and J. V. Adams, R. Van Tassel, R. L 


Thompson ; fetalworki by R. L. Thompson, 
R. Van Tassel, J. V. R. E. Haines; 


Plating, 6 J G. Miller; Masonry, by K. H 
Bail lectricity, by J. F. Nowak 


MANLY, HAROLD PHILLIPs, 1887- 

Plumbing installation and repaiz. 
F.J, 1945 256p illus $2 

For “those having no previous training in 
plumbing practice, nor special knowledge of the 
requirements, but who wish to plan, instal! and 
maintain simple plumbing systems in accordance 
with good practice and without violating the 
rules and regulations generall Fore- 


y in force.” 
word 


Drake, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BONTEMPS, ARNA WENDELL, 1902- 

We have tomorrow; illus. with photo- 

oe ae by Marian Palfi, Houghton 

5 131p illus $2 
Biographies of E. Simms Campbel!, Mi! 

dred E. Blount, Horace R. Cayton, Beatrice 
Johnson Trammell, Dean Dixon, Sylvestre C 
Watkins, Douglas Watson, Emmett M. May, 
Hazel Scott, Algernon P. Henry, James E. Lu 
Valle, Benjamin Davis, jr. 


HALL, MARJory, 1908- 
Model child; illus. by W. W. Coffin 
Houghton 1945 211p front $2 

Bunnie Wayland had always wanted to be 
2 page sigur her chance came in a big 
store, it being temperamenta!. She 
had to start all over again, and ee how to sell, 
as well as wear clo how to get along 
with people 


Jacoss, HELEN HULL, 1908- 
Laurel for Judy. Dodd 1945 211p $2 


Story of a girl who rises to the Na- 
tional junior tionship by dint of hard 
work, long hours and personal sacrifice 


McCRACKEN, HAROLD, 1894- 

Sentinel of the snow ; a story of the 
Alaskan wild; illus. by E. B. Comstock 
Lippincott 1945 151p illus $2 

Story of the adventures of Lucky, an Alas 
kan mountain sheep, who grows up on Pinnacle 
mountain to the greatest ram of his terri- 
tory, and of his friend, Sandy, the first white 
man to prospect for gold in that region 
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MASON, BERNARD STERLING, 1896- 

Book for junior woodsmen; drawings by 
F. H. Kock, Barnes, A.S. 1945 120p 
illus $3 

Companion volume to his “Junior book of 
camping and woodcraft”’ 

“Reveals the secret of self-maintenance in 
the forest and wooded hills. The author stresses 
the use of the axe and other implements needed 
to combat the forest. He discusses the kind of 
clothing necessary, the problems to solve in set- 
ting up a camp in the woods, how to enjoy a 
holiday there, and how to learn about the various 
species, the wildlife and flora to be found there.” 
Huntting 

Quarto volume 


PASHKO, STANLEY 
American boy’s omnibus; illus. by Abra- 
ham Hersh. Greenberg 1945 384p illus 
$2.50 
“An attempt to give ;boys) a lively, idea- 
packed book—full of plans and games, fun and 
facts, things to do in summer and winter, on 
land or in the water.” Introduction 
Partial contents: Hitting the trail; Wood- 
craft; Camping and the outdoors; Nature; 
Water fun; Fun in the snow; First aid; Signal- 
ing and codes; Boy scientist; Pets; Magic and 
tricks; Backyard fun; Games and stunts; Sports 
and athletics 


SCHOLZ, JACKSON VOLNEY 
Goal to go. Morrow 1945 218p illus 
Jeff Craig, a former football star, enters 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis against his 
will to please his father. Aftet several months 
struggle, Jeff finally realizes that he was wrong 
in naming all Academy “gentlemen” snobs, and 
learns the lesson of cooperation and fair play 
from the Navy footbal! team 


UNTERMBYER, LOuIs, 1885- 

Wonderful adventures of Paul Bunyan; 
now retold by Louis Untermeyer, to- 
gether with illustrations by E. G. Jack- 
son. Heritage 1945 131p illus $3 

Contents: Paul's beginnings; Paul's tim- 
ber; Around the fire; Hotcake griddle; Blue 
snow; Misadventures of Babe; Impossible 
mountains; Paul's hunting; Paul and Pecos 

Bill; Logging the northwoods; Paul's pets; 

Paul's courtship; Paul goes West; Incredible 

country; Camp breaks up; Paul moves on 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BisHop, CLAIRE (HUCHET) 
Augustus; illus. by Grace Paull. 

1945 (32p, illus $1.50 
Tale of Augustus, the capable calf, who 


was tempted by a sunny day and an open gate to 
strange adventures in the town 


Viking 


? 


DuBois, THEODORA (McCorMIcK) 1890- 
Heroes in plenty. Doubleday 1945 220p 
$2 
Tony Kirk leaves America, after a two 
years’ stay, to return to his home in England. 
His ship ts torpedoed on the way, and he begins 
an incredible journey through Nazi France and 
Germany. Aided by the German underground, 
he runs away from a Nazi school, and, at last 
reaches England at the time of the Allied in- 
vasion of France 
DuVOISIN, ROGER ANTOINE, 1904- 
Christmas whale; written and illus. by 
Roger Duvoisin. Knopf 1945 unp illus 
$1 
Tells what happened when Santa's eight 
reindeer became ill and had to be put to bed just 
eight days before Christmas 
Size: 634 x 8¥% inches 
FARMER, WENDELL 
Fish Hook island m ; illus. by Ninon 
MacKnight.’ Doubleday 1945 239p illus 
$2 
Map on lining-papers 
The desert island club of three select mem- 
bers, two boys and a girl, discover their own 
island, find a boat which arrives mysteriously 


after a hurricane and leads to adventures. with 
black smugglers 


JOHNSON, MABGARET SWEET, 1893- 

Sir Lancelot and Scamp; written and illus. 
by M. S. Johnson and H. L. Johnson. 
Harcourt 1945 78p illus $1.75 

Lance, a white hound, rescues a small 
cocker, Scamp, and takes him home to the ranch. 

Scamp’s pranks bring only trouble and disgrace 

to Lance, who loses favor with the family, but 

finally redeems himself by saving the mare and 
her colt from a puma 


OLps, ELIZABETH, 1897- 
Big fire. Houghton 1945 unp illus $2 
Pictures and running text tell how fires 
have been fought from colonial times to the 
present, what sort of engines have been used, 
and how fire departments are organized 
Size: 9.x 914 inches 


SHERRILL, DOROTHY 
Story of a little gray mouse. 
1945 ,93)p illus 1 


The adventures of a little gray mouse when 
he set out to find a home of his own 


WAGONER, JEAN BROWN 
Julia Ward Howe, girl of old New York; 
illus. by C, E, Funk. Bobbs 1945 214p 
illus (Childhood of famous Americans 
ser) $1.50 
The story tells how Julia Ward Howe 
lived when she was a little, rich girl but grew up 
to love eee eae ht Som Pome. Pe ae 
vi 


Greenberg 








‘CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 
The figures in the CuRRENT Liprary FAvorrres (CLF) column represent the combined stan 


ing of each book based on reports from the public libraries of: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham 


— Sco Dallas, ga ag — gage Gig Pinal ~ Angele 
uisvil emphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New i ittsburgh, Portlan 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 2 


The figuses in the Best Setters (BS) column represent the total number of times each bo: 
has a on “best seller” lists to the first of last month in New York Herald Tribune W eet: 
Book Review, New York Times Book Review, Publishers’ Weekly (monthly “National Best Sellers 
Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 


The list is arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of publication is given immedia: 
following each title. Book¢lub choices are indicated by initials. The figures following BRD (Bec 
Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (+-) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 





NONFICTION FICTION 
CLF BS CLF 
Wricut. Black boy. F °45 CosTaIN. Black rose. Ag “45 
BRD 8+ 2— ........i0eeees- 130 670 ee eS eer eee 135 
Maupuin, Up front. Je'45 BRD 7+ 98 35 | Lewis. Cass Timberlane. $°45 .... 120 
Pyie, Brave men. N'44 BRD 11+ 63 65 Hose, eee Ae i 
BROMPIELD. Pleasant valley. Ap °45 WHNSOR. ee ee st 
BRD 3-- 1— ....... ee eeneees 39 C&O BRD 6+ 7— % 97 
LAWRENCE. Star danced. Je "45 ULLaeane White oeeee ‘Ag ‘45 eee ee af 
BRD 2+ BEE aes a hica seine « 38 26 BRD 8+ 4— ae ae 94 
Apams. A. Woollcott. Je ‘45 SHELLABARGER. in from Castile. 
BRD Se 2 2. cee cceeeveees 49 35 Ja ‘45 BRD oe. ..... 92 
ESKELUND. My Chinese wife. Je ‘45 LANGLEY. Lion is in the streets. My 
BRED 44 . cnciieicddaiidnss. eae "45 BRD 6+ 2—............ 88 


MacDonaLp, Egg and I. 0°45... 42 2/| MARSHALL. World, the flesh and 
WHuirTs. on the Russians. Mr 





: BRD <-F Bee cacabiens cesses: 69 
45 THT oc cece cece 3837 | psereene ila dinnee 
WALLACE. Sixty million jobs. $°45 31 9| S45. 3g 
Korstier. Yogi and the commissar. Senciam. Dragon harvest. Je '45 
Je “45 BRD 2+ 2—..:....... _. i oe PR a - Delghia Phy PER ‘ 42 
Carr. Try and me. N "44 UDGE. Green in street. Ag 
BRD 5+ gf save Cae 6 23 108 44 BRD 5+ 2— 1G........ 37 
: . RAND. The fountainhead. Je ‘43 
HAHN. China to me. N ‘44 
BRD 5+ 2— .........-.....- 32 
BRD 6+ 3— eee eee se ee 17 ee SHAW. Rickshaw boy. Mr "45 
Hauser. German talks back. O ‘45 —" § oo 29 
DEES. POO Since ykedecetbiasen 16 2 | Hopart. Pea€ock sheds his tail. $'45 26 
WILuison. Saints and strangers. Ag STONE. Immortal wife. S "44 
"AS BOD FF nk Scasidevs's we 16° (12 BRD 8+ 2— ................ 23 
Cuitpren’s Booxs popular in libraries during October are: Rabbit hill, by Robert Lawso: 
Lassie-Come-Home, by Eric Knight; Sandy, by Elizabeth Gray; The Moffats, by Eleanor Estes; ( 


hundred dresses, by Eleanor Estes; and Black siallion, by Walter Farley. 





“JANUARY BOOK CHOICES 


BoOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


Brideshead revisited, by Evelyn Waugh. Little Older girls: Making the movies, by Jeanne Bendich 


Older boys: Gid Granger, by Robert Davis. Ho! 


aie oe: be Morgan had « horse, 


Lirsnany Gump Primary, group: amb, by Golden MacDon: 


The king's general, by Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday 
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But first a word from our spon- 
sors: 


It would be difficult to name other 
volumes of equal size in which as 
much information is contained and 
in which divergent viewpoints are 
as fairly represented.—AMERICAN 
Pourrica, Science Review, 


The plan and thoroughness of these 
Baedekers to social progress are 
well, known—-MAcon (Ga.) TELE- 
GRAPH. 


...A well-rounded picture of ‘the 
situation... every important phase 
of the question.;., as fairly and im- 
partially as. possible.—SoutTH AFRi- 
CAN LIBRARIES. 


fe. So, for the benefit of.those who 


tuned mm late: 


Readable, impartial, timely, the 
Reference Shelf is an annual 
series of . compilations “that 
present both sides of current 
contentious problems. 





xt * > 
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¥ 


i919 7 tation K7 | 


Yes, that’s the date the. ‘Reference Shelf 
began its annual series of up-to-the minute 
compilations of the most logical pros and 
the most lucid cons pronounced by the ex: 
perts on the day’s controversial questions, 
questions, that vitally affect your daily 


The leading proponents and oppo- 
nents are presented at their best. 
Briefs and extensive annotated bib- 
liographies are features. 


A volume>of the R.S. consists of 
seven books (two’now out of print) 
published during an academic year. 
Subscriberswill receive’ the five 
remaining books at the subscription 
price of only $4.30 for the set. 


rai Books published in the current 
() volume as of September 1945 
are? 
Peacetime Conscription — Repre- 
sentative American Speeches 


Books now in preparation are: 


Anatomy ‘of Intolerance 
Communism vs; Democracy 
Palestine: Jewish Homeland? 


(Tentative Titles) 
On subscription § Books $4.30 


Your announcer is: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950-72. University Avenue, New York 82 
































IN ORDER TO BUY BOOKS 
TO BEST ADVANTAGE GET 


“Book Buying ie 


How the librarian can effect sav- 
ings in- time, trouble, and money 





dedul 





This little Booklet hus been prepared at Book Headquarters for 


Bie mem Ke 66 Set; Sa 


vised edition’ was pea in ‘turn. 
We have just published 2 4 thor- 
oughly revised edition. 


The. new edition di “Book Buying” 
was submittted in proof to a number 
of eminent librarians. They. made cor- 
rections, additions, and, clatifications 
of the text, They have’ made: it vir- 
tually an ‘expert libratians’, guide to 
buying... You toay’ obtain a copy of 
“Book Buying’ by ae it from 


THE 1 BAKER & TAYLOR Co. 
Wholesale Booksellers 


55. Fiera Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 





